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Supplementary Readers and Text-Books 





Blantnces’s Young Folks’ History ofthe 0.8, $1.20, King’s Sgetpresane Geographical Reader (sec 
we + Le pod Peopie’s History of England ond book, pearly ready, 
ards .60 | King’s Methods and Alds G ‘ 

Riaisdell’s Child's Book of Health (boards) 30 pee be ’s Advanced Alds In Geography {2 
Biaisdell’s How to Keep Well ° .42 Emery’s Every-Day Business (boards) : 

| meme ek s rar Bodies and How We Live 80 | Pobes’ Handboek of Elocution 

+, ish Authors ae eu Ht re ig Brit- 1. Fobes’ rive Minute Declamations (ist and 2d 

mmar for Common Schools. .30 ’ : 

Miss Wiggin’s Lessons on Manners (boards 30 | Fobes’ Five Minute Recitations 
Underwood's English Literature(Amer, Authors) 2.00 | Fobes’ Five Minute Readings . 


Underwood's English Literature (British Au proceet’s Mother Play (kindergarten. boards) 1. 

ors) . 2.00 

d . Mrs. Holtt's Excellent motustons ° 

testorarae) noe » yrs hag 15 me Young Folks’ Book of American 
ms’ Chapters from Jane 7 

lens Aatetae’ teven Little sisters + va 75 | Higginson’s short Studies of American Authors 


Mixs Hunt’s Light Gymnastics. 





edition .50 
Jang nares ferent sais Prone ther" |Rineoraland dean baoeuaee, S 
sterhnoo cbool e on) 50 . 
Jane Andrews’ Stories Mother Nature Told Her arse eee _o— 28 Soumtry (boards) 
Jens Aaeeee” Ten Boy: S Who Lived onthe Rona | Miss West's Class Im Geography (boards' | 
ved on the Roa ’ : 
from Long Ago to New (~choo!l edition) go , Daren Es Posse’s Sw h Educational eyn- ‘ 
sae ~ “epee Geographical Plays (6 numbers go| Tweed’s Graded Supplementary Readers (12 
ee or pws’ Geographical P arage numbers ‘a Tweed's Graded Supplementary Readers (3 yrs. 
Bent’s Hints on Language 40 boards) each . 
Campbell's Pronouncing Hanébook of 3000 Words 40 waren ve Dees of as wence | weleiie 
Dodge’s Stories from American History (boards) .30 Towle's fleroes and Ma tyrs of Invention 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers (boards) 30 | 208 oroes an rty : 


Towle’s Nation in a +. 0 (boards) A Short 
History of the U. 

Towle’s Magellan— First Voyage Rous@ the 
World (boards) 

Towle’s Pizarro — Adventures and Conquests 
(boards) 

Towle’s Drake—The Sea King (boards) 

Towle’s Raleigh—Voyages and Adventures (hds.) 

Towle’s Marco Pollo — Travels and Adventures 


The Boston Tea Pariy and omer stoves of the 
Revolution (boards) 

Warman on the Voice 

An Hour with Delsarte 

Conmeneye Series of loformation Cards (9 nos. ) 
eacD ° 

Drake’s Bur, oyne’s Invasion of 1777 

Drake's The 4 of Louisburg 

Payne’s (Pres. Wm. H. 


® eBei & 8 b_bbdssees uezess ses 
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ano 
Son 


60 
) Compayre’s Elements 





of Peychology ‘in press) (boards) 
Arabian Aights acortainments, School edition vous asco DaGama — Voyages and Adven- on 
nen Grasee, | School Edition (boards) ro Ruskin’s King of the Golden River (boards) pts. .20 


30 | Mrs. Mann’s Flower People (boards) 
“| A Kiss for a Blow (hoards) 
Blaisdell’s Keadings from the Waveley Novels -75 


Vrs. Tenny’s Animals (6 nos boards) each 
King’s | yoateae ate ttaaar mentee weet 
book) .60 





Above are NET prices. These books are bound in cloth, unless otherwise specified. Sample Copies will 
be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, upon receipt of price. Sold by all booksellers, and 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Pubtiohers; 10 Milk St, Boston. 


LONGMAN’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


FOR NORTH AMERICA. 


— BY — 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.8,C., 
Fellow of Royal Geograph’! and Statistical Societies. 


Large 12mo, pp. 384, with 70 Illustrations, $1.25.* 


C. H. LERTE, Ph. D., 
Fellow of the American Geographical Society. 


In Longman's School Geography an attempt is made at a new departure in the teaching of Geog- 
raphy by providing a text-book which is founded on the results and Methods following from the great 
advance which has taken place in Geographical Science aod Teaching on the Continent, and especially 
in Germany. The aim of the author has been to exclude from the book almost all details which pu- 
pils cannot be expected to keep permanently in mind; but to take care that what the book does con- 
tain should consist of what is most effective as discipline, and of most importance to know. In the 
American edition prepared by Mr. Leete, the portions on America in general, North America and the 
United States have been newly written. The other parts have been changed bat little, though altera- 
tions and adaptations have been made wherever they seemed called for by the fact that American in- 
stead of English or Australian pupils were to be the readers. 





Longman’s Supplementary Readers 


FAIRY TALE BOOKS. 


60| Little Red Riding Hood and Other Stories. With 25 Illustrations. 20 cents.* 


Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper, and Other Stories. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. 20 cents. 
Jack the Giant Killer and Other Stories, With 22 I!lustrations, 20 cents.* 


60/ The Sleeping Beauty, and Other Stories. With 25 [llusttations. 20 cents.* 


The History of Whittington, and Other Stories. With 27 Illustrations. 30 cents.* 
The Princess of the Glass Hill. and other Stories. With 27 Illustrations. 30 cts.* 


30 
30} rince Darling, and Other Stories. With 39 [llustrations. 40 cents.* 


*.* The stories in these books, based on the tales contained in ‘‘ The Blue rou Book,” edited by An- 
drew Lang, have been in part rewritten to adapt them for use as reading lessons hey are printed in large 
type, on good paper, and are liberally illustrated—many of the pictures being drawn especially for the series. 


MEssrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.. will send their new Classified List of School and College Text- 
Books, their General Catalogue or Prospectus to any address upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 1b bast 16th st, NEW YORK. 








IF YOU NEED A TEACHER +3 LAST MOMENT 


It is no slight security to be sure that there is one Teachers’ Agency that can supply you. The School 
Balletin Agency has more than twice as many teachers on its list as any other, and employs the most 
perfect system of classification, so that the teacher can usually be named for a given position. For 
instance, the board of education at Little Falls, N. Y., wrote us last month for a teacher in place of 
Miss Wright, who had been preceptress there for forty years and was almost worshiped. Miss Wright 
had received $800 a year. We wrote that if they could pay $1000 a year we could give them the one 
woman in the country to follow Miss Wright. They wrote for her to visit them, found her to be all 
we recommended, and engaged her at that salary. If as school opens you find a sudden vacancy it is 
hard to fill, write to us. The best teachers are on our list. 











THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TELEGRAMS 


FOR TEACHERS 


Are received every Day during AUGUST and SEPTEMBER, by the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, 
CHICACO. 


2g SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








ualities of perfect pens, fineness o 
Sutonstvely adopted in the public £ 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 
These Pens have the shape, ad and style suitable for school use. 


oint, elasticit 
private schools throughout the United States. 


—~atiaamamy 


They have all the 


and durability, and have been very 


STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 IQVorks, Camden, N 








HARPER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 





HARPER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC THE ADVANCED ARITHMETIC is « full and comprehensive 
is the last work of that distinguished Treatise on the Science of Numbers, and their application to Business 


mathematician and educator, Jobn) qyansactions. 
H. French, LL.D., having been com- 
pleted by him only a few days before | 
his death. It embodies the results of 
life-long study and observation made 
serviceable by habits of critical anal- | likewise prove of great and special 
ysis and a rare mathematical judg- 
ment. 





metic. 


It is specially intended for work in High Schools, 
Academies, Seminaries, and Normal Schools. It will also meet the 
_wants of those who have completed an ordinary course in Arithmetic} VANCED ARITHMETIC sent, postpaid, on re- 


HARPER'S ADVANCED Pages. Exchange. Introd. Retail. 
ARITHMETIC. 498 .63 .90 1.20 


—_—_—-—— 


A SAMPLE COPY OF HARPER’S AD- 








‘and wish to make a more extended study of the subject. It will ceipt of 90 cents. 


value for reviewing the work of| Liberal Introduction and Exchange Terms given 


advanced classes in the fundamental and leading branches of arith-| when desired. 





Correspondence solicited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square. NEW YORK, 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMsLEy & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


. ] . 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mp MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 29 
Catalogue on application. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


Ga Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 





Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE. BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a 8 gi # the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
EK. MERCK, Darmstadt. 





Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


“PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 
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Reed's Gard-Board Objects 


board objects, devised by 
the Springfield (Mass.) Training School for Teachers, 
comprises thirty different sheets, each of which con 
tains ten objects ot the same kind. These sheets are 
a sold by the dozen, and should always be ordered by the 
. number given in the above cut. If, for example, a sheet 
of ten lamps is wanted, the number 14 must be given in 
the order. Considering the difficulty which many pro 
gressive premary teachers have experienced in securing 
enough o 
ing, iis believed that this collection will meet with a 
prompt and wide spread appreciation from the pro 
fession. 


(Always mention Journal! of Education. ) 


FOR TEACHING NUMBER. 


b in the illustration, this assortment of card 
ara obheata, Miss E. M. Read, Principal of 


jects of the right kind for their number teach 


Price,per dozen sheets, $0.12; postage, $0.05. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





NINNININNIAINAINAIAIAIAIAIAINAINIAS 


FREE FDUCATION; 


) 





LILILILILILILi,i,i, 


LILLE 


Second —A_ Year 
other College 


Lippy 


A girl, therefore, loses nothing by trying for these 
special offers of Free Education. 
make money, even if she fails to win an education. 


bay Write to us, and we will gladly tell you all about the 


Address 


ZZ 


plan. 


} 
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Offered without Money and without Cost by 


ADIES Home 
Fe OURNAL 


WHAT EVERY GIRL CAN GET: 
First—A Full College Education. 


(A COMPLETE FOUR-YEARS’ COURSE.) 


Third—A Cash Return in case she 


fails in winning a prize. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
35 Arch Street, Philadelphia. [7 
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UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURE 
CHEMICALS, 


Send for list. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUOS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


(ua 


a | 








ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 








Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 










IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


W. A. OLMSTED, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


FOR SCHOOLS, — esa tnaSinte Penctn. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & Cook, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 





Pemcuier 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 








E will send free to all were our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ LPS. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Arch@ology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention _ 
to furnishing schools. 
For further information 
address 
A. M_ LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture Superior 


College, Academy, and Church Bells 








Musical 80 x 
factory bells for Schools. pam Bae oe 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. ¥.I 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Sete ie ire te ong 


“VANDUZEN & TIFT, Gioclnacti, 


| 
| 
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CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 


PUBLIC. SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood- purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine, [very purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. . 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Golleges and Schools. | 


CULLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 




















PROFESSIONAL. 


CAABLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ICHIGAN, HouGHurTon. 
MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 

A STATE SCHOOL of Surveying, Mining, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engiveering, Physics, Chemistry, 
Assaying, Ore Dressing. Mineralogy, Petrography, 
Geology, Drafting, Machine Design, ete. Tuition 
free. For catalogues and information address 

M. E. WADswoRTH, A.M., Ph D., Director. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree Becton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


[Yj 4884cqnuserrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
er For both sexes. AT Wo: 


E. H. Russxxu, Principal. 
Qr4re NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and seeplogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 














Suts NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars gbéress 7 


188 ELLEN Hyp», Principal. 

ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Braivg Mass. 
Se wee Re th the 

A. G. BoypEzn, A.M. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOO BALEM, Mase. 
Principal, ree Hor D. BeHAdaR. Th. 


ST4TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Cataloguse address 


J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
LAKE ER 
and healthfu 

















, DY PAINESVILLE, 0. 

one IE SEM INARY oes ana —-% 
y-second year begins Sept. 10, 1890. 

Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


















ACEN 5 E. B, TREAT’S Catalogue of 
Send books Shots at Sundry 
‘ Targetn,by 1 almage 

a Quick sales. Big 

pay. Also, Mother, 
Home & Heaven 


Se FF tr bv TL. Cuyler 7. 
Curiosities of Bible $2. By Mail E.B.T i peep 














Senate’ ra O., sole makers of the ‘ a 
Catalogue with over Sn00 ten 
Mention this paper. (eow) 


200 SONGS fora 2 cent stamp. Bons & Youem Geom, 
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Journal of Edueation. 


A WEEBELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 














Terms for our Hducational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 











(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
PERMANENCE. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 





I wrote her name upon a rose 

That spread its petals to the dawn. 
But at the evening’s troubled close 

I came, and lo! the rose was gone. 


I carved her name upon a tree, 
The stately forest’s pride and mine: 

‘* Live there, sweet name! Long lease to thee! ”’ 
That night the tempest slew the pine. 


I cut her name deep in a rock 
That crowned the beetling mountain side. 
Alas! there came an earthquake shock 
And plunged the boulder in the tide. 


Then I perceived that outward frame 
Could no sure stead to love impart, 

And last of all I wrote her name 
Warm on the tablets of my heart. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Mrs. Dexia L. WiiuiAms, Delaware, Ohio: Nine- 
tenths of our teachers do not, will not read. 


Mary E. Auten, Boston: The schoolroom should be 
built about the gymnasium. Three minutes’ practice is 
of little service. 


Frances E. WILLARD, Jllinois ; Bodily habits that are 
healthfal and pyre, mean more to the republic’s future 
than intellectual acumen or acquirements. 


Prestpent Coares A. BLANCHARD, Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Jil. : The purpose of a college education is not 
to enable men to get a living, but to give men a right to 
live. 


Maraaret Morris, Cincinnati, Ohio: A pupil attains 
self-reliance in direct ratio toan individual effort that 
teaches him the value of independent observation and 
action. 


Supt. L. S. Cornett, Colorado: There is no excuse 
for a poorly-constructed school building in these days 
when the most improved plans may be had and considered 
at small cost. 


Dr. J. G. Frren, in Notes on American Schools: 
There is everywhere manifest in America un eager, al- 
most a restless, desire to affect improvements and to try 
new experiments. 


W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education : 
Learning, or the industry that acquires it, is a sort of talis- 
man which may lift us out of our past and place us on 
heights of directive power. 


W. M. FennerMan, @reensburg, Pa.: Examinations 
should not test what a pupil Aas done, but what he can 
do. Their object should be to find out where the pupil 
can get the most good out of the next year’s work. 
Examinations test the teacher's work more than the 
pupil’s. 

Nicnotas Murray Butter, Columbia College: No 
exhibit of a nation’s condition is a true one which fails to 
reveal the extent and the influence of the forces that are 
at work in the diffusion of popular intelligence and the 
formation of national character. Of these forces in a 


country like ours the system of public education is the 


are, a-buddin’, you know, and a-puttin’ forth and a- 
bearin’ fruit,—-why, it is tremendous! 
a-goin’ to grow forever, right along, through eternity, 
knowin’ more and doin’ better, let us hope,—why, it is 
positively tremenjous ! 
to be a teacher,—and I don’t see how you can stand still, 


FARMER TOMKINS IN HIS GARDEN. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


“T like to see things grow. I enjoy it,’ says Farmer 
Tompkins to his summer boarder,—a young woman who 
has come up into the green valley of the Saco to forget 
she is a teacher and to find rest in the shadow of the great 
hills and in the peaceful depths of the still forests. 

He says, again, “ Yes, I enjoy it,” and his big, round, 
satisfied face bends over his parsley-bed like the moon, 
that comes into the valley and sheds the benediction of 
its peace on the lowly fields and the lofty mountains. 

** Do you like to see things grow, Miss?” 

“* Y-y-y-es, sir.” 

“T do. I mean you take this ’ere plant, and foller it 
it from the seed to the shoot, and then watch it throw off 
other shoots and take on leaves, and all so nicely shaped, 
cut even and true, all a-growing higher and purtier,—I 
tell you to my soul it is jest nice. Then take all them 
fields!” 

He rises and waves his fat brown hands toward a sur- 
face of corn, another of potatoes, a third of wheat. 

“‘ Now that tells the story! All that there was flat and 
bare as my wife’s kitchen table after dinner, but what a 
feast Natur’ is a-spreadin’ there in every field, and a- 
growin’, too, risin’ higher, more and more beautiful. I 
tell ye it takes hold of my soul at such a rate sometimes 
that I feel like standin’ up and singin’ the doxology, and 
I never did sing it inthe meetin’house even,—for I can’t 
tell one note from another, you know,—and what folks 
would say if they saw me standin’ off in one of them 
fields and heard me singin’—I can’t say. It is jest glo- 
rious, though, seein’ things grow. I once read about a 
man they charged with bein’ an atheist, and threw him 
into prison. They say he teched with his foot a straw 
that was a-lyin’ on his dungeon floor, and he said from 
that straw he could prove the existence of God.” 

** Vanini, was it?” 

“‘T guess so, he or some other man. 
that man’s feelin’s. He was right about it. 
live where things ere a-growin’ and a-provin’ somethin 
“‘ Hooker said he wanted to see God's blessing spring 
out of his mother earth, and so he asked to live in the 
country.” 

“ Hooker ? 
ask you a question. 
You are a teacher. 


Now I understand 
Oh, I must 


o 2 08 


A very sensible man. Now you let me 
Do you like to see things grow? 
Souls grow jest like my corn and 
wheat, my beans, my trees. Do you like to see things 
grow in the schoolroom,—boys grow, girls grow? For it 
is jest as much a-gettin’ bigger and bigger and more 
beautiful, a-takin’ in ideas, a-buddin’, a-bearin’ fruit. I 
should think you'd be real enthusiastic.” 
“ Y-y-yes, though sometimes the details of the culti- 
vating essential to growth are rather wearisome.”’ 
“ Oh, yes, I understand that. When my pig-weed and 
my smart-weed and all the other nuisances get to goin’, 
that isn’t so pleasant, but when a patch is gone over with 
my hoe, a bed weeded, a path cleared, a row of hills of 
corn all nicely piled up, and the weeds cut out of the way, 
it does look well! Even weedin’ has its pleasures. Now 
I should think you’d jump to be a teacher and have the 
chance to see souls grow. Take that boy out there in the 
road,—Neighbor Blossoms boy. You take him and I 
know you'd do fust-class work on him. You stir him up 
with new ideas and set him to thinkin’, and seed him down 
well, and you cultivate him, and you watch him come 
right along like my corn, gettin’ to be a bigger boy all 
over, up here in his head as well as down where his feet 


And that boy is 


Why, I should think you’d jump 


that had profited a hundred-fold. 


though seemingly so far apart. 
twisted bands of gold about my wrist, that speak to me ot 
the beautiful truth, that we cannot lose our friends while 
we grow more worthy of their friendship. 


true ? 
poor country schools, could the friendship have lived? I 
knew two girls who loved each other devotedly in school, 
vowed everlasting friendship, exchanged tokens of affec- 


She laughed. “I guess you must take my school, 
Farmer Tomkins.” 

And it would not be a bad thing for the school if the 
farmer could have the book drill necessary and take that 
school. He has the more important qualification,— 
ardent, enthusiastic, passionate enjoyment, and apprecia- 


tion of the processes of soul growth. 





VACATION NOTES.—(IV.) 


BY SUSAN HALL. 

One of the pleasantest features of a vacation is (or 
should be) the opportunity of renewing old friendships. 
(I hope this is a part of all our vacations.) ’Tis this that 
gives me new inspiration, revives my courage and faith, 
makes me forget the petty grievances and annoyances 
that have assumed so large proportions to my tired eyes, 
shows me how rich I am, and teaches me humility and 
gratitude. I meet my old friend, find her grown only 
nobler and sweeter in the months since I have met her ; 
drink of the wine of her enthusiasm ; am fed with the 
fruit of her experience ; hear again, as with new benedic- 
tion, the old friend-name, and read in a hundred ways the 
abiding love that silence could not change. We clasp 
hands and go our separate ways again, but both are 
stronger and better for the short hour. We take a new 
hold of truth, are pledged to more earnest endeavor, are 
more serene and trustful as we turn again to our work. 
We are never poor while we have a friend. 

“T have no faith in schoolgirl friendships ; they never 
last,”’ a teacher said to me when I was a schoolgirl. I 
knew her to be wise and sympathetic. Her words raised 
a question in my mind that hurt and troubled me. I had 
never thought that a friendship could be anything but 
eternal. I did not wish to dream that it could be other- 
wise. Twelve, thirteen, fifteen years have passed since 
then. Her words have returned often to my thought, but 
are met always by the knowledge that they are not justi- 
fied by my own experience. The plans we friends made 
as schoolgirls have not been fulfilled; our dreams have 
not been realized. Our paths have seemed to diverge. 
We could seldom see one another face to face. The 
duties of our every day lives thronged about us, and for- 
bade the frequent letters we had meant to write. But 
after weeks, months, even years of separation, we have 
met. “Is it you?” sprang to our lips, to need no answer. 
The hand clasp, the frank face, the glad smile, told us 
that we had not lost our friends; we had not been sep- 
arated. 

Mary never taught. There were years in Europe for 
her,—pleasant summers at the mountains or by the sea, 
winters with her society friends, then a home. I taught 
country schools, spent my vacations doing housework and 
“ making over ’”’ dresses, and welcomed each new advance 
in my position as if it were a gold mine, or a corner lot 
“ Nothing in common,”’ 
onlookers said of us. But when Mary’s note came, ask- 
ing me to share my summer with her,—and I found time 
to run away for a week,—we saw that there was more 
than ever before “in common.” She had grown to be 
more womanly, generous, patient, and loving, in her 
allotted path; I had learned perhaps something of 


strength and love and patience in my appointed work. 


We were good friends still,—traveling the same road, 
I wear always her little 


“‘ But.” my young friend says to me, “ is that always 
Suppose Mary had stayed in Europe and you in 





” 








chief. 





—the very idea 





tion often, and were always together. 


They certainly do 
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not care for each other now. There was some petty dif- 
ference, and their lives have drifted apart.” 

The girl speaks so earnestly that I am half afraid to 
answer. I know she is speaking of herself, and that 
something in the experience has wounded her. I wish I 
might be wise enough to help without hurting, might be 
sure that my words are what she needs. For some truths 
may be taught us by a friend, but others we can learn 
only through our own slow experience. How many a 
warning message lies uninterpreted for us, until we have 
passed through the experience from which it would have 
saved us! 

“T am not sure that I can speak what I mean,” 
I answer slowly, “but I am sure the friendship 
would have lived if we had never met,—Mary and I,— 
after our first separation. Something good had passed 
from her life into mine, to be there forever. Our lives 
were bound together by our common aspiration and en- 
deavor. Whatever was good in my life was akin to what 
was noble in hers. We could be nearer together, in 
different continents, than two liyes of different fiber in 
the same room. And,” I continued, “it must be that the 
relation of which you speak between your two friends was 
unworthy of the name of friendship. It must have borne 
within itself some elements of selfishness, that wrought 
its death,—a death not to be deplored. It seems to me 
that our questions may well be answered, and our doubts 
be set at rest, if we have the right ideal of friendship. 
Must your friend visit you, write to you, send you gifts, 
love you and you only, to prove herself a friend? Or 
must the requirements be that she shall “ grow up in all 
things” toward the ideal you should both strive to attain. 
Does your friendship mean to you so much getting and 
receiving, or so much loving and giving’ If the first, it 
must fail. If the second, it can but live; for while it is 
worthy to live, it will live.” 

“‘ But,’ —the voice is timid,—“is the ‘love you and 
you only’ part wrong? How can you help caring if your 
friend loves others better than she loves you ?”’ 

‘“‘ That may be a hard lesson to learn,” I answer, long- 
ing to be somebody else who might answer wisely ; “ but 
when we are true friends, we rejoice in our friend’s good 
without measuring what we receive. That is a lesson 
worth receiving, eyen if it comes through pain. ’Tis 
loving that makes the heart rich, rather than being loved.” 
Then I stop, fearing to bungle, and the child looks wist- 
fully at me, as if I might have helped her, if I would. 


And I know, better than I can say it, that the pain in her], 


girl friendship has come because she has yet to learn to 
put into her heart the happiness of those she loves in 
place of that she fails to win. 

I wonder why somebody who knows girls, and is wise 
and loving, does not talk to them about these things, and 
save them from their disappointments by giving them 
right ideals. Let her teach them that friends will come 
to hearts that are true and unselfish and loving, and that 
they will come to stay ; that to be a friend is better than 
to have one; that to give is better than to receive. But 
we are all slow in learning these truths. It needs a life- 
time to learn how to be a friend. 








CURTAILMENT AT HARVARD. 


BY ISAAC THOMAS, AM., MILWAUKEK, WIS. 


Will you allow me a word on Dr. Leighton’s article, 
“The Proposed Cartailment of the Harvard Course,” 
published in your issue of June 26? 

It seems to me that no college graduate can read, with- 
out regret, any proposition to shorten a man’s stay in 
college. The four years he spends there are the years he 
can least afford to miss from his life. Not only are the 
associations the pleasantest to look back upon, but the 
influences brought to bear upon him in his college course 
are the most potent in shaping his after life. Already 
the tendencies of our American life are too much away 
from scholarly thought and culture and to cut off the very 
best year of a man’s residence at college seems to me a 
great wrong to the man himself and therefore sure to 
bring disastrous consequences upon our national life. 
Our colleges ought to remember that they are the con- 
servers of all that is highest and best in the intelligence 
of the country and not panderers to a dangerous, popular 
tendency. 


But though college men must regret the proposition to 
curtail the years at college, very few of them could object 
to having the time spent in the preparatory school short- 
ened. That this can be done without detriment to the 
student and without lowering the requirements for admis- 
sion I most firmly believe, and I know “whereof I 
speak.” If the average boy is put upon his college pre- 
paratory work early, and kept at it systematically under 
good instruction in a school in which he is net compelled 
to take a “course,” he can be ready for any college in 
this country at the age of sixteen years, certainly at seven- 
teen. Four years added, will allow him to graduate at 
twenty or twenty-one, and President Eliot’s chief objection 
to the course as it now stands will be answered. (I am 
not speaking of the preparation for scientific or technical 
schools, for here, owing to the nature of the studies, the 
boy must be older before he can be well fitted. One must 
also remember that President Eliot’s proposition does not 
extend to these classes of schools). Let the college give 





the preparatory schools a definite task to perform and 
they will see to it that the boys are sent to them well pre- 
pared, and at an age sufficiently young not to need any 
curtailment of the best years in life 








DICKENS, ON EDUCATION. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN OF ST. LOUIS. 


Hans Markart in one of his paintings attempted to ex- 
press the ideal which pervades the divine works of 
Raphael The picture presents but three persons. There 
is the portrait of Raphael himself, pencil in hand, his eye 
intently fixed on face and form of a young mother who 
is lifting, with gentle hand, the vail from the face of her 
beautiful child, that is slumbering in the cradle. 

It is not difficult to read the symbolism of Markart’s 
painting ; the central idea of Raphael’s art, is that it un- 
veils to the world the Divine in motherhood and child- 
hood. Through the artist’s hand the genius within pro- 
claims the divine mystery revealed in that human rela- 
tionship. Raphael’s works may thus be said to be the 
apotheosis of motherhood and childhood. This is the 
theme which brightens every canvas which he devoted to 
the Madonna and the Christ-child. 

The unveiling of the Divine in things hy<an was the 
object in Dicken’s novelistic art. He di* rs in this essen- 


tially from the other great nove! writers of the age. 
His eye dwelt with never-fading interest on 


the events of every day life, on every day characters. 
Not the heights, but the depths of the social world, 
formed the subject of his art ; the warehouse, the counting- 
room, the street, and the gutter supplied him with heroes, 
with god-like beings, whose divine qualities ray out more 
strongly from the dark background of folly and vice, 
against which their images are thrown. . . . 
Dickens turned to the delineation of childhood, of suffer- 
ing, abused, downtrodden boyhood and girlhood, more 
frequently than any other novelist. It was there that he 
could show best that man might grow into the true image 
of the Divine, despite of circumstances, of poverty and 
wretchedness, of tyrannic surroundings, of misguided or 
stinted education, and of an atmosphere of sin and crime. 
There are pictures of child-life, of educational folly or 
wisdom, in nearly every one of his works, and it becomes 
the loving task of the novelist to reveal the Divine in the 
child-soul, to show that innate nobility dwells even in the 
humblest and lowliest of the Little World. , 

We should in vain look for an explicit theory of educa- 
tion, or for positively stated educational maxims in Dick- 
ens’ works. His literary means are negative. He uses 
caricature, exaggeration, satire, and irony, rather than 
portraiture. He considers it his task to hold up shams 
and follies for judgment and contempt, and does not in- 
tend to supply ideals of education or to describe happy 
childhood, sensible teachers, and a good school. He in- 
tends to remedy social evils and to correct sins of educa- 
tion by painting them at their worst. . . . . But 
from the wrongs which he scourges, we may infer the 
rights and principles which he calls upon teachers and 
parents to vindicate. 

His novels are an earnest appeal to let education con- 
centrate its efforts on the building up of an ethical world 
in the child. The superiority of the heart over mere 





mind-culture is a theme which modern education should 


not forget ; it should be constantly reminded of this lesson. 
Training character is a higher aim than mere intellectual 
training. Dickens also emphasizes the child’s 
claim to the “ pursuit of happiness.” The happiness of 
child-life should not be marred by demanding froth him 
efforts beyond his power, neither in study nor in conduct. 
Life is the echo of education. No educational acquire- 
ment can ever form an equivalent substitute for the lack- 
ing spirit of kindliness and good-will toward all men. 
There is also found on the pages of the great novelist 
the protest against over-education, under-education, per- 
verted educational aims, and educational shams. Child- 
nature will not prosper where its faculties are not allowed 
to grow in the sunshine of genial teaching and loving 
companionship. There is another danger of 
which the novelist reminds us,—that of over-education, of 
“ Blimberism,” so to speak. Over-education consists not 
merely in an excessive number of studies, but rather in 
the attempt of forcing upon the yielding child that which 
neither his nature nor his tastes nor his future demand. 
Education should not be a forcing, but a helping process. 
The aim of education, so again Dickens teaches, does 
not lie outside of the child, but within. He is not to te 
educated “to become Dombey and Sons” ; he is not to be 
trained to attest ‘a system,” to become a living proof of the 
excellence of Mr. Gradgrind’s plans ; he is to be educated 
for himself, that he may become the best and happiest 
being into which his individuality may be developed. 
Above all others, the works of Dickens teach the lesson 
that even in the lowliest child the divine fire lies dormant, 
and may be kindled. There is truth, and love, and deyo- 
tion, and every moral virtue, which the love of a parent, 
the honest sympathy of a teacher, may fan into a living 
fire. Above the lowliest school door, above the humblest 
educational task, the words of Heraclitus may be placed : 
‘* Enter. Here, too, are the gods.’’ 








WOMEN IN EDUCATION. 


BY A. L. GOODRICH, SALEM, MASS. 


It was extremely unfortunate that the length of the 
address which opened the discussion on Superintendent 
Fisher’s paper at the meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction at Saratoga, this summer, left no time for 
any one to follow. The ladies there present, and who 
seemed so pleased both with Mr. Fisher and Mrs. Liver- 
more, ought to have had placed before them another 
phase of the question than the one presented. 

Mr. Fisher’s address was an eloquent glorification of 
woman and her work. All the well known womanly 
graces were dwelt upon at length. Her gentleness and 
tenderness, her quick and ready sympathy, her power of 
quiet but effective control,—all these and more were 
eloquently portrayed. The enormous preponderance of 
women in the teaching profession was stated and used as 
an argument for her powerful influence. The reversal 
of these conditions, accompanied by vastly better schools, 
in Germany, was touched upon, but dismissed with the 
dogmatic statement that whatever be the reason for this 
superiority it was not all due to the absence of women 
from the teacher's platform! ‘Women are to capture 
the world,” closed the eloquent speaker, “and I intend to 
be at peace with the victors ! ” 

Mrs. Livermore then took the platform, and, after 
remarking that Mr. Fisher had obviated all necessity for 
discussion by saying well all there was to be said upon 
the subject, proceeded with an address which, though 
touched with her pleasant wit and illuminated by anec- 
dote ; though well delivered and well received, was yet 
hardly in touch with the question except at one point. 
The German condition, few women and many men, which 
Mr. Fisher had evaded, she seized boldly upon and gave 
at length the reasons which keep the German women out 
of the profession. When she had done this she seemed 
to think she had disposed of the matter completely ! 
How exceedingly strange! Ninety per cent. of female 
teachers in Massachusetts and ten per cent. of male ; in 
Germany ten per cent. of women and ninety per cent. of 
male, with vastly superior schools! But the women of 
Germany, argues Mrs. Livermore, are obliged to do other 
things, and, moreover, they are brutally treated, —there- 





fore,—therefore |—well, therefore, what? If my school 
goes on better in my absence than in my presence, I 
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take it as anargument against my efficiency. To explain 
that I have been set upon by footpads in the interim does 
not touch the matter in the least. 

Now every one knows, or should know, that the cause 
of the most of the superiority of German schools is 
superior education and professional training, but there 
remains a good deal which is certainly due to the pres- 
ence of the male element. 

Fulsome praise is good for nothing. No good woman 
cares to be praised if that praise makes her weaker. 
Mistaken impressions of what we have done are not a 
help to better work in the future. 

The women Superintendent Fisher described exist 
among us, but they are not our teachers to a very large 
extent. They were our mothers; they are our wives. 
The immense effect of their educational influence in this 
way is not to be denied. In our schools, however, such 
women are rare, too rare altogether. Lack of education, 
lack of training; lack of interest, lack of force, these are 
the qualities, or rather the absence of qualities, which 
are so hard to deal with among the large mass of neurotic 
women who crowd the profession. They form one of the 
dead weights against which educational advances must 
be made, and on which many an improvement is shat- 
tered. Yet these things need not be so. If many a 
woman now pretending to teach would waken her power 
and rouse her interest, if better education and training 
could be insisted upon, the effect would be wonderful. 

Let me not be misunderstood, The kindest praise is 
that which stimulates, not that which satisfies. Women 
have done and are doing a great work in American 
schools ; can they not help us to change the adjective to 
grand? The quantity of their work is much larger than 
that done by man ; can they not elevate the quality of it ’ 

German schools are mechanical and harsh because the 
sympathy and tenderness of woman is lacking. Ameri- 
can schools lack force and vigor,—lack manliness, in fact, 
because the man is not there. When education and 
training are not only provided for but demanded, when 
women acknowledge the reasonableness of this and sub- 
mit themselves to it, when they cease to regard the 
schoolroom as a waiting room, when they enter the pro- 
fession with serious, interested, enthusiastic hearts and 
firmer nerves, when manly power and vigor is joined in 
better proportion with womanly grace and gentleness, 
then and not till then will Superintendent Fisher's vision 
of the future become a present fact. 








ARE WE EQUAL TO IT? 


BY ALBERT SALISBURY, 
Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School. 


I find myself unable to refrain from some question 
and comment anent your editorial of July 17, entitled, 
“Are We Equal To It?” 

Firstly, can it be accurately said that Saratoga has been 
selected as the place of the next meeting of the National 
Association? As I understand it, a somewhat informal 
expression of opinion in a partial meeting of the board of 
directors at St. Paul showed, at that time, a small majority 
in favor of Saratoga. Can that be taken as final action ? 
Oaght it to be so taken in view of the great advantages 
of Toronto for such a meeting, and the fact that so cordial] 
an invitation has a second time been brought to us to 
meet in that city ? 

The past history of our meetings at Saratoga ought, it 
would seem at this distance, to furnish a sufficient argu- 
ment against any further experiments in that quarter. 
But another very cogent argument, unless I misunderstand 
events, is to be found in our experience this year with the 
“trunk lines” east of Chicago concerning the collection 
of our membership fee. Can we wisely venture to meet 
in any place where we shall be so nearly at the mercy of 
the trunk line as at Saratoga? How many hundred 
membership fees shall we be compelled to remit next year / 
I am told, with what accuracy I know not, that no hall 
in Saratoga is capable of seating over 1,800 people. If 
this is even an approximation to the truth, Saratoga is no 
place to hold a great national convention in. Boston 
did entertain the National Hditorial Association royally ; 
but she does not offer to entertain the National Yduca. 

tional Association, though we all wished to go to Boston. 
When St. Paul was chosen for this year’s meeting, it was 


understood that}the next meeting was to‘be in New Eng- 
land. Saratoga is not in New England. How can Boston, 
or New England, welcome the teachers of the nation at 
Saratoga? Let us take the practical view. 

To return to the point from which I set out, is it wise 
to consider that Saratoga, unluckiest of all meeting-places 
in the past, has been definitely chosen as the place of the 
next meeting? Ought not the relative merits of Toronto, 
since New England does not invite us, to be more fully 
and carefully considered before the final choice is made ? 
Saratoga certainly will not draw a large meeting. Doubt- 
less there are difficulties, also, in meeting at Toronto; let 
us hear what they are. 








WHY NOT? 


BY A. D. WILLIAMS, D.D. 
President Oakland City College, Indiana. 


Now that a prominent Englishman, an educator of ac- 
knowleged standing, an influential member of Parliament 
and a popular writer, Professor Bryce, has uttered a good 
and strong word for our “ small’ American colleges, and 
the Century has ventured to commend it, why not begin 
to recognize their value ourselves ? 

Out of every hundred educated by our small colleges, 
not ten per cent. would otherwise attend any of our big 
colleges, nor anywhere attain an advanced training, It is 
therefore a clear gain to the educated ranks of ninety per 
cent. of their students. And, if the education they give 
is not equal to that of the larger institutions, it is still 
greatly superior to anything they would otherwise obtain, 
and appreciably elevates the vocations into which they 
enter. Is it not plainly better that the one hundred 
should be thus educated rather than only ten, even if the 
ten should otherwise attain a somewhat better training ? 

But, with the increased stimulus every small college 
gives to its community, will not more students go from 
that community to the larger institutions, than would go 
to them if no such small colleges existed ? From a some- 
what extended acquaintance with such cases, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that such is the fact. If so, then there 
is a gain rather than a loss to the larger institutions, and 
there is no reason why they should be jealous of the small 
colleges. 

While, too, the small colleges, in the aggregate, absorb 
a considerable amount of money that would be of great 
value to the larger institutions, if concentrated upon them, 
yet it is money that, with insignificant exceptions, would 
never go to the larger schools, and is in fact just so much 
addition to the educational funds and agencies of the 
country. And, again, the broader stimulus the small col- 
leges excite probably actually brings more funds to the 
larger institutions than they would otherwise acquire. 
Were I engaged in building up some great central institu- 
tion, I would prefer a “ small college ” in every section of 
country tributary to it. They would give it a higher and 
grander prominence and importance. 

But it is not certain that an undergraduate course in a 
small college is really inferior to one in an incipient uni- 
versity. In the larger institutions the professors are 
straining after “ original investigations’ and are giving 
their best efforts to their advanced classes. Undergrad- 
uate instruction is not agreeable, is given with more or 
less impatience,—in fact, with a strong temptation to shirk 
it. It will necessarily be their poorest work. 

But, in a small college, the college course is its highest, 
and therefore comprehends the highest aims of its teach- 
ers, upon which their popularity and their success must 
rest. From the nature of the case, they will and must do 
their best. 

Besides, the professors in these small colleges are gen- 
erally young men, fresh from college themselves. It is 
scarcely more than a truism that they will have the sub- 
jects of their course more fally in mind, and will be more 
enthusiastic over it, than older professors in advanced in- 
stitations, to whom the college course has become, in the 
lapse of years, and the displacing influence of advanced 
studies, scarcely more than a reminiscence. Or, if they 
have taught them only continuously, they become too ster- 
eotyped and dull to be fit teachers of youth at all. Instead 
of these, give us the enthusiastic young professor, every 





time, for undergraduate college boys. 


“ HOUSE OF 
GABLES.” 


HENS IN THE THE SEVEN 


BY MISS SYLVIA CLARK, 
Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H. 


[This was the first prize composition in The Boston Herald 
Thousand Dollar or College-course Contest, in which 220 seniors 
in preparatory schools of Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachu- 
setts participated. } 

When Phabe Pyncheon visited the old garden behind 
the House of the Seven Gables, her attention was soon 
attracted, little country girl as she was, by the family of 
hens in their ancient dwelling amidst a pile of shrubbery 
at the end of the garden. Long years before, the 
Pyncheons had been distinguished in owning a rare 
species of fowls, famous for their size and for the de- 
licious flavor of their eggs and flesh. Many a hen was 
served on the table of the stern old Puritans, equalling 
in size and excellence the finest turkey that ever graces 
our Thanksgiving tables. 

Now, with the downfall of the family fortunes and the 
gradual extinction of the family name, this celebrated 
breed of poultry was gradually diminishing, both in 
numbers and in size. 

At the time of our story the occupants of the garden 
consisted of a diminutive rooster, his two wives and a 
solitary chicken, but in their most prosperous days they 
were never more proud of their lineage and never strut- 
ted ina more lordly manner over the ground of their 
ancestral domains. One’s imagination could easily trace 
a resemblance between the hens and the occupants of the 
decaying house near them, and Phwbe’s gentle heart was 
troubled because she so quickly saw how much one hen 
looked like Miss Hepzibah. The walk, the rusty color, 
and even the “top-knot,”’ were striking reminders of the 
stiff gait, the subdued tints of the garments, and the tur- 
ban of the poor maiden lady. 

Whether owing to the depressing influences which had 
ever effected the lives and fortunes of those connected 
with the House of Seven Gables, or to their close con- 
finement within the limits of the garden, the size of the 
fowls had gradually decreased, as mentioned before, until 
now they were no larger than the common half-grown 
chicken. 

The lone chick which had vitality enough to struggle 
for existence, was an endless source of care to his anxious 
mother, who was constantly nervously clucking when her 
offspring chanced to stray beneath an overhanging bur- 
dock leaf or into a thick clump of grass. ‘ Maule’s 
well” was a favorite drinking place, and the water, 
though unpleasant and poisonous for others, seemed to 
suit these little fowls excellently, and they drank of it 
freely, standing on the pebbly edge of the fountain, and 
raising their heads toward heaven, as if to thank their 
Heavenly Father for his goodness to them. 

Certain snails dwelling in the precincts of the fountain 
formed an occasional addition to their fare, and they 
found many an earthworm in the rich black soil. Never 
a scruple had they about pulling up tender vegetable or 
rare flower, in order to accomplish the desired end. 

They soon learned to love Phabe, who talked to them 
in a pretty language of her own, and who fed them every 
day with choice scraps from the table. The fond mother 
even allowed the young girl to take up the precious 
chicken in her hands, an honor never before vouchsafed 
to any one. Since the arrival of Clifford, Miss Hepzi- 
bah's brother, the hens were allowed to roam at will, un- 
checked, through the garden, as the sensitive heart of the 
invalid shrank from the sight of any living creature in 
captivity. This free life brought pleasure, mingled with 
fear, as a fierce cat sometimes lurked on the top of a 
neighboring fence, bringing fresh anxiety to the heart of 
the mother hen, who ever followed her wee chicken with 
her watchful eye. 

It was a happy day for Chanticleer and the childless 
wife, when her proud clucking announced that she had 
laid an egg! For some time her heart had been filled 
with envy of her more prosperous sister, but now there 
were feelings of contentment alone in her breast. 

Alas for the fond hopes of a mother! When the tiny 
egg was found carefully hidden under a bush, Hepzibah 





ruthlessly broke the delicate pearly shell, and served the 


egg for Clifford's breakfast. The aggrieved family took 


counsel together, and when Phwbe next appeared in the 
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garden the rooster took his stand before her and deliv- 
ered a long discourse, doubtless condemning the heart- 
lessness which dashed the hopes of preserving his race, 
for the gratification of appetite. The impressiveness of 
his delivery was destroyed by the listener’s merry peal of 
laughter, and the cffended dignitary stalked away in 
speechless wrath, which was not appeased for some days. 

Many similarities may be traced between the fortunes 
of the occupants of the House of the Seven Gables and 
these feathered dwellers in the ancient garden. The 
same pride and dignity remained through all reverses, 
commanding the admiration and even the respect of 
observers under all circumstances. 

Simultaneously with the rebuilding of the shattered 
fortunes of the last of the Pyncheon name, the hens, too, 
seemed to feel the reviving prosperity, and in their new 
and commodious quarters on the country farm fell to 
laying eggs and raising broods of chickens as if inspired 
with a laudable zeal to make their name as famous and 
their progeny as numerous as in the past. 

May we not learn a lesson of contentment, as well as of 
industry and perseverance, from these brave little fowls 
who struggled ’midst all adverse circumstances to keep 
the family name and honor from oblivion and disrepute ? 








THE OBJECTIVE SYSTEM IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


BY MARIE MERRICK. 


It is difficult to understand upon what grounds the asser- 
tion has been made that all which is good in the objective 
aystem has been taken from the Tonic Sol-fa or other sys- 
tems. The true educational idea is that all teaching 
must be an aid to natural development, which can be se- 
cured only by observing certain foundation principles ; 
not by process of cramming with dry, abstract facts and 
theories that, unless apprehended, can be of no possible use. 

Until quite recently vocal music was very generally 
taught by considering the written representations of musi- 
cal sounds rather than by means of the sounds themselves. 
Because of this, about forty years ago a new notation was 
invented. The real difficulty, however, was that staff no- 
tation had not been properly taught. The invention only 
complicated matters, as it rendered two notations neces- 
sary, one for vocal and one for instrumental music. The 
pupil studying both branches must needs make double the 
mental effort to acquire and retain a knowledge of the 
two notations. No better vehicle than the staff notation 
for the expression of musical ideas through instrumenta- 
tion has yet been discovered. If, therefore, vocal music 
can be so taught that it is possible to use that notation 
with results as quick and satisfactory as they could be 
from using another, why should that other be necessary ? 

It is contended that the pupil must necessarily spend a 
long time mastering the staff notation, even if he ever suc- 
ceeds in doing so. The fact is that learning it does not 
occupy an appreciable portion of his time after the sounds 
of the scale, as they stand in relation to the scale as a 
whole and to one another, have become fixed in his mind. 

The following claim is made: “It is the new notation, 
and that alone, which releases music from its technical 
difficulties, removes artificial barriers, and adapts it to 
the comprehension of the masses. Those who omit the 
notation, and yet claim to use the system, are misleading 
the public to the public’s great disadvantage.” Judging 
from these statements, the system referred to would ap- 
pear to be merely a continuation of the old method of 
striving to impart a knowledge of vocal music chiefly by 
means of signs, differing from it only in substituting a new 
system of signs for that previously used. 

Another marked feature of this system is that the presen- 
tation of the scale is first synthetical,so that its tones are for 
a long time considered as detached parts before the scale is 
comprehended as a whole. Now these parts or tones can 
have no true musical significance until the effect of each 
in relation to the entire scale is established. The object- 
ive method has abundantly proved that it is better first to 
present the scale as a whole, and then analyze and com- 
pare its parts. As Mr. Holt aptly puts it: “ Supposing 
that a child has never seen a wagon ; his father would not 
take three months to teach him what it is by giving him 
its detached parts, aud telling him their names before 
showing it to him as a whole.” Every well instructed 
musician must know that the scale is the whole thing in 


music, even as the wagon is the whole thing in studying 
that vehicle. 

It is true that there are some points of similarity be- 

tween the objective method and other existing methods. 
In common with the Tonie Sol-fa system, it uses the 
movable Do. This consists in singing from the tonic of 
one scale to the tone that is wanted as the key-note of 
some other scale, calling the latter Do and considering it 
the tonic of the scale to be sung. Both the Tonic Sol-fa 
and the objective methods use the French Langue des 
Durées, or Language of Time, invented by M. Aimé 
Paris, in 1829. As, however, neither this nor the mov- 
able Do was invented by the founder of either system, 
one can scarcely be accused of stealing from the other. 
So, too, a feature of both systems is the use of the hands 
in different positions to represent the seven tones of the 
scale ; but as this is simply a carrying out of Froebel’s 
educational idea, he, chiefly perhaps, deserves, the credit 
for it; and he was only too glad to have his ideas as 
widely diffused as possible. Moreover, Mr. Holt illus- 
trates the same idea in a variety of ways, fully as effect- 
ive as the hand system; and with that he has long em- 
ployed an entirely different set of signs from those used 
in teaching the Tonic Sol-fa notation. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, the one makes a spe- 
cialty of constructing a sciew@ific basis for the study of 
sounds; the other, of employing a new system of nota- 
tion to represent those sounds. One presents the scale as 
a unit, “ Establishing,” to quote from Mr. Holt, “the 
effects of its tones in relation to one another, and to the 
scale as a whole ” ; the other presents the study of sounds, 
first singly by pattern, then in chordal divisione. 

Its advocates claim that the Tonic Sol-fa notation holds 
the same relation to the staff-notation that algebra holds 
to arithmetic, and that it is an efficient aid to intelligent 
reading of the same. The time was when such an aid 
might have been of use, but now that the staff notation, 
through correct methods of teaching, can be mastered as 
quickly and thoroughly as the supposed aid, does the lat 
ter seem any longer necessary? The advocates of the 
objective method court investigation, and are anxious to 
arouse interested inquiry, so that they can have the oppor- 
tunity to produce substantial proofs of every claim that 
they make. 








ENGLISH IN THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


Through the Boston Herald College-course Prize and 
other recent influences, there is to be greater attention 
given to the teaching of English than heretofore. Ap- 
preciating this, we shall place before our readers every 
suggestion that is available. The Cambridge School, 
under the wing of Harvard College and under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Gilman, did special work last year, which 
we here outline : 

Of the two classes in English literature, one studied the 
works required for the college admission examinations, 
and the other continued the course in the history of liter- 
ature begun the preceding year. In each case the object 
was an appreciation of English writing as an expression 
of life, rather than as an illustration of literary forms. 
Each literary work was prefaced by a careful study of 
the life and contemporaries of its author. Editions with- 
out notes, except in the case of Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
were used, in order to give the pupils the pleasure and 
profit of discovering for themselves the beauties and other 
traits of the writers’ works, and of exercising their own 
judgment in respect to them. The exercises in the class- 
room consisted in the expression of individual thought re- 
garding the reading done by the pupils in private. 

The first class studied those works prescribed by the 
New England colleges for the admission examinations in 
1890 ; viz., Shakespeare’s “Julius Casar” and “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” Coleridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner,” 
Longfellow’s “‘ Evangeline,” Macaulay's “ Essay on Lord 
Clive,” Thackeray’s “ English Humoriste,” Webster's 
“First Bunker Hill Oration,” Scott’s “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” George Eliot's ‘Silas Marner,” Hawthorne’s 
‘: House of the Seven Gables.” A special feature of the 
work was frequent impromptu writing on subjects sug- 
gested by the reading. 

The second class was comparatively young and unac- 
customed to critical reading, and it was necessary to cult- 





ivate a habit of thinking and judging; consequently a 


very wide range of reading was impracticable. It was 
thought that a few writers well studied would be of more 
value than a large number cursorily examined. The 
former method cultivates thoroughness and exactness . 
the latter gives the student the opinion that the authors 
are of but slight importance, and it also makes him fee] 
that he is much more the master of the subject than he 
really is. The authors studied were : Langland, Chaucer, 
Malory, Ascham, Sidney, Spencer, and Shakespeare. 

The work in reading was made a means of extending 
the acquaintance of the pupils with literature. Their 
attention was not confined to the mere rendering of the 
selections, but was directed to the life and literary per. 
sonality of the authors. No attempt was made to pro- 
duce “ readers,” but rather to cultivate the old-fashioned 
art of reading aloud. The authors represented were: 
Goldsmith, Gibbon, Burke, Johnson, Cowper, Burns, 
Byron, Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth. In addition, 
there were short stories chosen by the pupils. 

The formal work in the composition courses did not 
comprise all the instruction in writing English. Every 
written exercise in history and literature was criticised 
and corrected with as much reference to purity of diction 
as to its subject matter. This work of making the pupils 
familiar with the expression of their thoughts on paper 
was considered from the first entrance of the youngest 
pupil into the school. All the English courses were con- 
ducted with a view to their influence upon each other, 
and it was the particular aim to make the written expres- 
sion of thought as natural as the spoken. 

In the first class monthly compositions were written on 
subjects chosen by the pupils, the general character having 
been assigned. They embraced descriptions of persons 
and places, summaries of books, translations, and critical 
articles supplementary to the work in literature. The 
work in the classroom was the reading and criticising of 
these themes; the incidental study of tropes and sole- 
cisms ; impromptu writing ; practice in the forms of busi- 
ness and social letter-writing. 

In the second class, subjects for the year were: ‘ What 
I did in Vacation,” “ My Autobiography,” “A Transla- 
tion,” ‘Description of a Person,” “ Description of a 
Place,” “Summary of a Story,” “‘An Original Story.” 
The work in the classroom was the reading and criticism 
of these themes, with incidental instruction in rhetoric; 
the study of rules for punctuation ; and practice in the 
forms of business and social letter-writing. 

In the third class, the work comprised talks on the 
elements of the English language; the influence of eduv- 
cation, commerce, and discovery upon it ; the characteris- 
tics of words of Saxon and classic derivation ; practice in 
writing telegrams, advertisements, and business and social 
letters. 








FROM THE SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BY FELIX ELLARKA. 


It has been my good fortune, during the last weeks of 
my stay here, to watch the schools and see what is done 
in language work. There is something so remarkable 
going on, that it seems like wasting a good opportunity to 
keep silent about it. If a school does good work in lav- 
guage, it may safely be supposed that it does the same in 
other branches. Language permeates all work in school; 
or, better still, all work is clothed in language, and if that 
garment be defective, misshapen, tattered, soiled, and 
torn, it matters very little what is in it ; by the unanimous | 
judgment of the people, the work is rejected. While if 
the garment is well fitted to the thought, it presupposes # 
knowledge of the form of that thought; and again, if the 
garment be well chosen in regard to texture and color, it 
stands to reason that that choice was made with regaé 
to the nature and character of the thought it clothes — 
Hence, I argue, in the results of language work in school 
is reflected the result of all other work, be that geography: 
history, arithmetic, or what not. 

Now if we think back some twenty years in school 
work, and remember what then were considered the first 
steps of language work, we see before our inner eye thé 
four walls of the schoolroom barren, empty, and uninviting 
asa desert, used as objects of an animated conver?ati0”- 
The child thereby learned that the walls are of brick. 





stone and mortar. This, then, was the result of an obj¢* 
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lesson, and if the teacher succeeded in fixing this fact in 
the minds of some pupils, he had simply imposed it upon 
them. The children had seen neither bricks nor mortar, 
nor had they seen the mason at work, yet it was said the 
children had an object lesson. In the light of pedagogical 
science it was a preposterous proceeding. 

The objects within these four walls were then looked 
at, and the teacher asked and urged and harangued till 
the parts and the color and the use of each of these things 
were properly named, and whatever was new in this con- 
versation was all given to and imposed upon the children ; 
dry memory work was accomplished, and the teacher 
wrote in the proper column of her journal, if she had one, 
the words, “ object lesson,” and that, too, with much com- 
placency and self-satisfaction. 

It is very gratifying to notice that in the Washington 
schools the teachers proceed upon the principle that it is 
necessary to have something to talk about, if language is 
to be taught, and in order to avoid tedious subjects the 
natural sciences are taught in embryo, as it were. Object 
lessons and language lessons are one and the same thing. 
The whole course is based upon the principle of concen- 
tration. I can in no better way illustrate the method 
pursued than by sketching a lesson I heard here in the 
second year class. It was an object lesson, language 
lesson, botany lesson, writing and spelling lesson, reading 
lesson, and even arithmetic came in for some share of 
attention. Each of the forty children had two little plants 
on his desk, a blwet and a buttercup. These were the 
results of that lesson: “We have with us this morning 
two little visitors from the woods, which are very wel- 
come. They are two little plants called bluet and butter- 
cup. Their neighbors are the bloodroot, the saxifrage, 
and other plants.” 

This connected speech was given with ease and ele- 
gance, and the teacher was never satisfied until connected 
sentences were brought out. Another child said, when 
the class came to analyze the plants: “The root of the 
bluet is threadlike, whereas that of the buttercup is fleshy, 
though it has also threadlike roots attached to it, but they 
are coarse and strong, not tender like the bluet’s root.” 
The reader will please notice that here is a thorough com- 
parison and a clear statement. May it be noticed, also, 
that we have here the original language of the children. 
The further developments of the lesson were similar to 
the foregoing. The stem, the leaves, the blossoms, with 
regard to form, color, position, etc., were considered, and 
not one detached fragmentary statement was allowed or 
even offered. No such iniquities as, “ This is a bluet,” or 
** The root is tender,” and the like, but speech, connected, 
logical speech, and that in the second year of school / 


With tender solicitude the teacher took care of the 
esthetic side of everything, and thus exerted an ennobling 
influence upon the children’s sensibilities. Every new 
word gained was put on the board and read, thus not only 
the oral vocabulary was increased, but symbols in writing 
as well. The scientific thoroughness of the work, perhaps, 
was even more commendable than the language. What 
an exquisite comparison and careful investigation were 
afforded by the children’s handling the plants! And what 
a devotion to duty in a teacher to procure eighty plants 
complete from root to blossom! What a lovely sight, 
also, to see these children touch and treat the plants as 
though they were perishable butterfly wings! When the 
investigation was completed, several children were asked, 
one after another, to step forward to the platform and 
tell *‘the whole story.” There was no timidity in them, 
because the children’s self-respect had never been trodden 
upon. 

This work is followed up by work in writing and com- 
position, according to the principle that we do not know 
a thing unless we are able to communicate it to others. 
The compositions of the little children in Washington, if 
they could be brought to the notice of proverbial textbook 
riders from Maine to California, would be a revelation. 

It was a rare treat for me to hear this lesson, but a 
still greater treat was in store for me when afterward I 
engaged the teacher, Miss Bettie Copenhaver, in conversa- 
tion, for I observed something that is worthy of the highest 
praise. In order to sound her and the system, I raised 
objections to this, that, or another point, and was pleased 
to hear her defend her actions from an unassailable 
vantage-ground of educational principles. She did not, 
like so many thousands of teachers, speak of “her 





method”; she did not say, like so many other thousands 
of teachers, “ We are told to do” this or that, or “That 
is the superintendent’s order” ; though I understand that 
the entire work in language is an innovation of Superin- 
tendent Powell. He so studiously and modestly conceals 
his identity as the prime mover, that he deserves public 
credit for that rare virtue of modesty. But a reporter is 
no respecter of modesty ; hence I take the liberty of doing 
homage to the superintendent of Washington public 
schools, Mr. W. B. Powell. He is the author of three 


charming little books, entitled How to See, How to Talk, 
and How to Write, which are destined to do much good 


in the schools all over the countrv. 





FROM EUROPE. 


Saxony (GerMANy).—The industrial schools in Sax- 
ony, according to the latest official report of the minister 
of public instruction, are quite numerous, though still 
small as compared with the common school system. 
There are 87 technical (or special) schools, 35 of which 
have been established since 1880, and 28 continuation 
schools or post-graduate courses, 11 of which have been 
established since 1880. Number of pupils in tech- 
nical schools, 7,618; cost of maintaining these schools, 
$157,368, or about $21 per pupil. The government aids 
these schools by contributing 52 per cent. of the expenses. 
Number of pupils in industrial continuation schools, 7,912 ; 
cost, $25,000, or about $3.25 per pupil. Attendance has 
been made compulsory at some of these schools by order 
of the trade unions. To all these schools should be added 
12 institutions of art industry; 9 agricultural and horti- 
cultural schools ; 32 commercial schools, with, altogether, 
7,199 pupils and $195,407 expenses, of which the state 
bears 46 per cent. The female sex is provided with 11 
industrial schools (1,081 pupils). The teachers in all 
these technical (special) and industrial schools maintain a 
pension fund. 


SwWITZERLAND.—This country maintains a number of 


industrial and technical schools, besides the regular com- 
mon school system; namely, 1 technical, 1 industrial 
school, 1 school of design, 29 schools for drawing, 54 con- 
tinuation schools (or post graduate schools or elementary 
pupils), 2 weaving schools, 7 watchmakers’ schools, 6 
manual training schools, 2 wood-carving schools, 5 schools 
for the industrial education of women, 11 industrial mu- 
seums with lecture courses attached. ‘The central govern- 
ernment aids these schools by paying about one third of 
their expenses, which have amounted to about $65,000 
in 1889. 

Ausrria.—The Vienna “ Pestalozzi Fund ” has reached 
25,000 florins (34c. 11.) With the interest of this 
fund teachers’ widows and orphans are supported. 








Department of Mathematics. 


All communications @tended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
( Y) By R. W. Merritt, Old Point Comfort, Va.—Simplify 
a (8) 2 — (3) 
B=") +y [2+ V¥(3)] r ¥ (2) — ¥[2—y¥()] 
Simplification by the Editor. 
Transforming the given fractional expressions to others of the 
same value, having a common denominator, adding, and factoring, 


pun = A N(2+ VOY VA—VENE yy, 








“T+ WV¥R+ VQ) — V2 —V@) We) 
Rationalizing the denominator of (1), 
E=34 y(2+ V(3)) — ¥[2 — ¥()) + — 2V(2); 
or, after transposing, 
E + 2y(2) =34 [2 + ¥(3)) — V[2— ¥(3)) } . - - (2). 
Squaring (2), and transforming, 
Ba + 4/(2)H=— 10... (8), «5 H= (2), or —5y (2). 








(Z) By J. M. Spare, MD., New Bedford, Mass.—Prove 
the mean area of all the right triangles which can be con- 
structed on a hypotenuse varying uniformly from 0 to 3, is 4 


== 3 > 27. 
Proof by the Editor. 

Let AB represent the va- 
riable hypotenuse ; then is 
the point C constrained to 
move uniformly once over 
the quadrantal are BD of 
the variable semicircle 
ABD, for every value of 
AB. Pat AB = xz, and 
<ABC= 9; then LABC 
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(37) By S. Hart Wright, Ph.D, Penn Yan, N. Y.—A profes- 
sor of mathematics invited his class to dine with him. The table 
was an ellipse, its longest diameter (8B being 6 feet = 2a, and its 
shortest diameter EF being 4 feet = 2). The repast being over, 
the professor placed a gold coin un the center of the table at D, and 
being seated slightly away from the end at C. with his eye (the 
other being closed) 5 feet — c, from the coin, and in a vertical 
plane passing through the points ( and B, he remarked, when the 
eye was directed to the coin, that the table was projected asa circle. 
The student who first determined the required angular elevation of 
the eye, was to have the coin. 

Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. ; Prof. William 
Hoover, Ph.D., Athens, O.; W.C. D., Easton, Pa ; the Pro- 
poser ; and others. 


Let A repre- 4 
sent the posi- 
tion of the eye 
the moment the 
table is project- 73 
ed as a circle, @ ‘ 

Pat CG = zr, 
GA=y. Join 
AC, AD, AB, 
AE, and AF, F 
When the table is projected asa circle. BC aud EF subtend equal 
angles at A; that is, we have << HAF =< BAC. The required 
angular elevation of the eye is represented by the < ADC, = 9; 
then, obviously, 
y = ¥[c? —(a+2)*]... (1). 
AB =| [(2a + x)? + y*] ... (2), 


in which 
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sin< ACG = sin< ACB = y — J (x? + y*)... (8), 
and tan< 2FAD=b~+c... (y). 
*, sin< RAF —sin< BAC = 2c + (b7 +c”)... (6). 


From the A BAC we have the proportion, 
AB ; sin< ACB :: BC: sin <BAC, 
_ 2bey [(2a + x)? + y?} 2ay _ 
PFT Ve +V"° 
Resolving (1) and (2), we obtain 
_ ev[(ct — a6?) (a? — 8%) 
a(c* — b*) 
== yyy (2045) — 3, = 1 30697255 feet. 


» (2). 
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——, = 2 . 
= a(t — BH)’ 4 feet 
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. b(c? — a? . 32 
9 = sin (a =P) = 610 (5) 


= sin-!(.507936) = 30° 31’ 35)”. 





(38) By B. M. W., Lancaster, Pa.—Sketch the curve repre- 
sented by the polar equation, 


2 ee 4a?! oF ain?0 ] 
p te [2 + 1—2sin*é |" 

Sketch by G. W. Brown, Charlottesville, Va.; W. K. P., Troy, 
N. Y.; and others. 
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Ifea= 0. p= +t Ma; If 6 = 185° p= 4.00 H 
a 45°, p=. CO ° Le 180°, p = + 10a ; 
© @ = 90°, p = +4ay (6) ; - ete., “* ete. 


By means of these data we are enabled to execute the accom- 
panying sketch ef the curve. 








SCHOOL YEAR OF 1890-91. 


Tue JouRNAL OF Epvucation for the coming school 
year is to be by far the best in its history. Many new 
writers are engaged for its columns. Many of the lead- 
ing superintendents, teachers, ond experts will write for 
us. There will be a better variety than ever before. 
The editor has devoted the summer largely to making 
special and extended arrangements for the improvement 
of the paper. 

' The editor solicits suggestions from the readers re- 
garding any department that they especially like, any 
new features they would like to see introduced, any con- 
tributors that are specially enjoyed by them, any new 
educational writers they would like to see in these col- 
umns. The JouRNAL is tobe made more and more each 





year a paper of great value to every class in the profess 
sion. It solicits the aid of its friends. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, AUG. 14, 1890. 








Luck is rare in teaching. 
Tue JOURNAL has rested two weeks. 


Rest more and better than ever for the last two weeks 
of vacation. 


Ask a Maine “school committee man” if the compe- 
tition in school books has been done away with. 


WE acknowledge with gratitude the multitude of com- 
plimentary letters referring to our reports of the mid- 
summer meetings. The reporters appreciate them as 


much as the editors. 


A PROMINENT requirement of the superintendent of 
the following states is that he shall make addresses 
throughout the state: Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 


PUBLISHERS AND ScHooL Books.—According to the 
educational number of the Publishers’ Weekly there are 
one hundred and eighty-five school book publishing 
houses in the United States. Of these 60 are in New 
York City, 23 in Boston, 23 in Philadelphia. There are 
139 different publications on Elocution; 104 Drawing 
Books ; 69 United States Histories, and 67 Algebras. It 
looks as though there would be no immediate dearth in 
school books or publishers. 


More Drawina. — The president of the Chicago 
School Board said recently that drawing should be taken 
out of the list of optional studies and made a regular 
study in the course from the beginning. “It is as prac- 
tical and almost as useful as writing. The hand training 
which it gives would be serviceable in every walk in life.” 
We would like to have this emphasized in the most ef- 
fective way in every city and town in this country. Too 
much time is given to the formal teaching of penmanship, 
and not enough to drawing. This is a phase of industrial 
art that should receive immediate attention from all the 
authorities. The eye behind the hand, and the mind be- 
hind the eye should be the universal motto and should be 
well applied. 


“Sees AS ons 18  Saeenn: —It ie as atonal 
the Herald prize scholarship would create a sentiment 
through public discussion that would force some colleges 
to awaken to the fact that there is an English as well as 
a Latin and Greek language. In a personal letter upon 
another matter, George E. Gay, principal of the Malden 
High School, says : 








‘* By the way, may I say that your editorial on the Herald prize 
was nearer the mark than anything else I have seen. The simple 
fact is that colleges do not require English,—at least, do not insist 
upon it,—and we have all that we can do to get our pupils ready 
in what is required. When the colleges insist upon good English as 
they now insist upon good algebra or good Greek, they will get it. 
The same holds in college and professional schools. Not what you 
can do, but what do you know, is the question that assails a young 
man all through his school life. Yet the opposite is true so soon as 
he leaves school. For one, I should be glad to go a little farther 
than we now do in insisting that a boy shall be able to do something 
before we graduate him.”’ 








Ignorance oF Scoot CuitprEeNn. — The cheap- 
est fame that one can get is in showing what chil- 
dren or grown-up people do not know, as judged by 
answers to unexpected questions, such as the number of 
states and territories ; the name of the governor, mayor, 


ge | OF superintendent of schools; the population of the city 


or state, etc. But these questions usually indicate some- 
thing, provided they are skillfully asked. Children 
should be taught how to face unexpected questions. Life 
consists largely in facing unexpected problems. There 
is little service that can be rendered that is so significant 
as that which gives a child command of himself and of 
his thought in emergencies. The ignorance of pupils 
does not signify anything so far as the ignorance is con- 
cerned, but the way they do or not take hold of the ques- 
tions may mean much. There is a sense in which it does 
not pay to prepare pupils to answer “ puzzles” and un- 
expected questions, but there is another sense in which it 
is as good work as the teacher can do for them. 








Tue ILuino1s NormaL University. —The retirement 
of E. A. Hewett from the principalship of the State Normal 
=| University of Illinois removes another of the leaders who 
have made the history of education for the past quarter 
of a century. He makes the tenth who has within a few 
months stepped out of the place he has made famous. 
He has done yeoman service for a long period, not only 
in the schoolroom, but in educational leadership and lit- 
erature. John W. Cook, who succeeds Mr. Hewett, is 
an every-way-worthy successor. He has been an associ- 
ate teacher for some fifteen years, during which time he 
has come to be second to no man in the state in educa- 
tional influence and popular regard. He has been prom- 
inent in local affairs ; has made the schools of the city 
among the first in the West; has done much institute 
lecturing, in which art he is easily a leader. He is a 
hearty, manly, fellow; a hard worker, without prejudice 
against either conservative or radical. He is a brother- 
in-law of Aaron Gove, who has given the Denver schools 
a national reputation. 








PROMOTIONS IN BROOKLYN.—Superiptendent Maxwell 
proposes the following as the method of promotion for 
the coming year: 

Teachers are to record their estimates of the pupil's 
work once a month instead of once a week, so that their 
work is both simplified and diminished. As at present, 
they are forbidden to base their estimates upon the daily 
marking of recitations, upon deportment, or upon stated 
examinations. Only those pupils in the grammar grades 
whose monthly averages are lower than seven may be 
examined. Promotions in the primary grades shall be 
determined entirely by the teachers’ estimates. What- 
ever examination there is shall be held during the last 
two weeks of the term; and during the last month this 
is the only examination that shall be held. Each prin- 
cipal is required to recognize the recorded standard of a 
pupil coming to his school from another. In case there 
is not room to promote a child entitled to promotion, the 
superintendent is empowered to transfer it to a school in 
which there is room. 

We have necessarily given it in brief. Some thirty of 
the principals formally remonstrated against the adoption 





of this plan, 


A NOTABLE CONTROVERSY. 


ary honesty as a result of the bitter controversy between 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls and the Hvening Post. The 
former have reprinted by photographic processes the Hn- 
cyclopedia Britanica ; and the latter, with its accustomed 
vigor and assurance of personal impregnability, assailed 
them for so doing, affirming that “literary expression is 
property ; to take it without consent, law or no law, is 
stealing just as exactly as it would be to steal a man’s 
pocket book.” Such pet and classic phrases as “a self- 
composed robber,” “a pirate,” “a thief,” “a liar,” graced 
its editorial columns. 

Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls fortified themselves with 
facts and figures, from which they charge, with apparent 
justification, that the Evening Post has for forty years 
pirated regularly from European magazines stories of 
great value, aggregating not less than $100,000,—perhayps 
$400,000. To make their case sure they print the fol- 
lowing letter from the editors of Chambers’ Journal, Ed- 
inburgh : 

‘*. . .. All our stories are reyularly pirated by dozens of news- 
papers in all parts of the United States. We have never yet re- 
ceived one peony of compensation from any American newspaper 
or publisher; and the source from which our stories are taken is 
seldom or never acknowledged. We have coutributors in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, etc., who give us the first offer of all their 
work, and have afterward the pleasure of seeing their stories re- 
printed wholesale in the newspapers of their own cities! ! These 
men are naturally ashamed of their countrymen. 

‘Tue Epitors oF ‘CHAMBEKS’ JOURNAL.’ 

** Edinburgh, Scotland.”’ 

The result has been the receipt by Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls of the following letter of “‘ complete surrender ” 


from the Evening Post : 
‘*New YORK, July 11, 1890. 


** Messrs. Funk § Wagnalls:—We are in receipt of your letter 
of July 10 charging us with having, on various occasions for some 
years back, reprinted short stories from English magazines without 
paying its authors or publishers any compensation. The charge is 
true; our excuse is to be found in the old legal maxim, De mini- 
mus non curat lex. We have made inquiries ourselves as to whether 
the publishers of English magazines object to it. We assumed they 
did not, as long as the source was acknowledged, as none of the 
magazines are reprinted in this country, and none have more than 
a trifling sale here. Finding that the publishers do object, we have 
stopped the practice. 
Tue Epitrors or ‘THE EveENrnG Post.’”’ 

Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls are the power behind the 
one great prohibitory organ, The Voice, and are also be- 
hind the one valuable “ ministers’ monthly,” The Hom- 
ilitic Review. It was therefore a surprise to multi- 
tudes of their friends to find them reprinting by cheap 
processes the Encyclopedia Britanica, upon which the 
publishers had expended hundreds of thous’nds of dollars. 
They now say, “ We have determined to reprint no more 
European books without consent.” For this the Hvening 
Fost should be publicly thanked. The Evening Post 
assures them that they will “pirate no more,’’ for which 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls should be thanked. 








“EMINENT EDUCATORS. NO. 1.” 


On May 8 we printed editorially the following par- 
agraph : 

“The New York School Journal publishers issue a leaflet, ‘ Em- 
inent Educators,’ in which they place as No. 1, with a photograpb, 
Jerome Allen, Pb.D., their own editor. We do not quarrel with 
the fact of his preéminence, but we do wonder at this lapse in the 
matter of good taste.’ 

The “leaflet” attracted much attention and called forth 
an announcement by the publishers which closes with the 
following paragraph : 

** The esteemed editor of the Boston JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
who claims to be actuated by a spirit of fairness in his remarks, 
assumes what he had no grounds whatever for assuming. Having 
done this, he proceeds to administer a rebuke. This mode of cov- 
duct is unworthy of one who proposes to be a leader of teachers. 
A spirit of just and fair dealing should be especially apparent 
in them.”’ 

We beg to assure Dr. Ailen and his publishers that we 
never for a moment thought of assuming anything, and 
least of all did we think of administering a rebake. If 
there is either an assumption or an administered rebuke 
we will freely apologize. The publishers say that “ the 
comments upon it (Eminent Educators. No. 1) showed 


plainly that the great success of the School Journal and 
Teachers’ Institute among advertisers and readers had 





prompted a few to make the issuing of the circulars 6° 


Public good must come through the toning up of liter- 
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opportunity to ridicule Dr. Allen. We are ashamed of 


every one of these people.” 

Now we beg to assure our New York friends that 
nothing of the kind actuated us. They know that we 
personally and professionally rejoice in every success 
that comes*to them. We have never had an envious 
minute in our life because of their success with adver- 
tisers or readers. We are concerned only with our own 
success, and as that has always been greater than our es- 
timate of our deserts, and as there was never a time of 
such great present and prospective success we have no 
occasion for envy. 

As for Dr. Allen, we have spoken editorially of his 
work in a way that should have convinced every one that 
we have no jealousy of him. Indeed we plainly said in 
the editorial note reprinted above, “we do not quarrel 
with bis preéminence.” We have never said, to our re- 
membrance, a single derogatory word of him. The only 
thing that troubles us is the assertion that we “assumed 
what we had no grounds whatever for assuming,” 
because we are assured that “this mode of conduct is 
unworthy one who proposes to be a leader of teachers.” 
It is no comfort to us to point to the spirit of the reply. 
Whatever may be their failing does not make any “as- 
sumption ” on our part the less subject to criticism. We 
try to be “ just and fair,” regardless of the people. 

This is the title page of the leaflet. We leave it to our 
readers whether or not we assumed too much, and to 
every one who thinks we did, we will say most heartily 
that we are sorry for our “ assumption” : 


EMINENT EDUCATORS. 
No. 1. 


{Portrait of Dr. Allen.] 


JEROME ALLEN, Ph. D., 


Prof. of Pedagogy, University of the City of New 
York, and Associate Editor of the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 








CARNEGIE, FIFTY TO ONE. 


There was a speedy sale of fifty thousand copies of the 
pamphlet containing Andrew Carnegie’s New York 
Tribune article arguing that a college education does not 
pay if a young man is going into business, while the 
pamphlet upon the other side by such men as Chauncy 
M. Depew, Seth Low, et al., has sold less than one thou- 
sand. This is a humiliating fact. What does it signify ? 
Many things. 

The public enjoys an aggressive rather than a defensive 
article. It was a novel position for any ardent American 
to take, and people wanted to see what he had to say, 
while they all know what was to be said on the other 
side. There is an indefinable sentiment that welcomes 
any “slap at the colleges.” There is a romance about 
Mr. Carnegie’s success in America that is most fascin- 
ating. His utterance was the best advertised of anything 
that has appeared in a long time, thousands of papers 
commenting upon it, while very little reference was made 
to the replies. It “had the pole”’ in the race for popu- 
lar favor, and won, just as the first man on a program 
will be reported at length whether he says anything worth 
reporting or not, while it is a matter of good luck if even 
a brilliant speech later on is mentioned. It means that 
“ business training ” is attracting public thought, and that 
judgment is not matured upon it, so that it is an open 
question. While the advantages of « college course are 
generally accepted, and no one cares for any restatement 
of them on the principle that the deacon could sleep when 
his pastor preached because he knew it was all right, but 
was wide-awake when a stranger, whom he did not trust, 
was in the pulpit. 

There is nothing in the fact of the large sale of the 
Carnegie pamphlet that need cause any anxiety, as there 
was certainly nothing in the pamphlet itself that will do 
harm. It may help to bring the colleges to a realizing 
sense of the fact that some things have happened since 
the days of Greece and Rome; it may help to awaken 
some college men to the fact that college life is to be 
focused for real life in which case it will do a deal of 
good rather than harm, as such vigorous presentation of 


graph on page 41 ? 


chapter upon ‘‘ The Teacher ia the Schoolroom.” 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


We propose to outline for the readers of the JouRNAL 
or Epvucatrion and AMERICAN TEACHER a course of 
reading for the school year of 1890-91 which shall give 
them the best professional reading in a helpful way. 
We do not advise every teacher to read, as we intend to 
have books read, a book a month. Many teachers can- 
not afford to read one in two months. It will pay 
teachers to give an entire year to the first book. 
We set the standard for the best equipped teachers. 

We think many teachers will read professionally if 
they can be helped. One prominent teacher said to us 
recently, “I want you to name for me a Primer of Peda- 
gogy-” That is not what he wants, but rather a little 
assistance in the reading of the best works. 

A series of questions will accompany the recommenda- 
tion of each book. 

Answers may be sent tous. They will be examined, 
and at the end of the ten months a statement will be 
made of the books read, and our estimate of the answers 
on each book. A neat diploma-like statement will be 
sent. All this without expense to our readers. We 
shall, of course, only read and pass upon the work of 
those whose names appear upon the subscription list of 
one or other of our publications, JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
or AMERICAN TEACHER. 
While this statement is not a diploma, we think it will 
carry as much professional weight as many of the read- 
ing circle diplomas. We are fully aware of the labor 
this will involve, but if we can in this way improve the 
quality of professional reading, it is worth all the time 
and effort required, and the larger the number who avail 
themselves of this offer the greater will be the satisfaction. 
We shall probably secure for these diploma statements 
the signature of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the state where the reader resides. We know it can 
be done in all the leading states, and assume that it can 
be done in others. 

SEPTEMBER Boox.— Practical Hints for Teachers. 
By George Howland, Superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 
It is a book of two hundred pages. Four pages a day 
will easily make one the master of one of the best profes- 
sional books. We endorse the assistant superintendent 
of schools of San Francisco, who says in a personal note 
recently, “It is pure gold from preface to the closing 
sentence.” It is thoroughly philosophical, attractive in 
literary style, practical in every paragraph, up to the 
times in every suggestion, conservatively radical, and 
without a technical term or hackneyed phrase. 
QouEsTIONS TO BE ANSWERED.*—-When the book is 
finished use half sheets of paper not more than eight 
inches long by six inches wide. When mailed fold, 
never roll. Write at the top the name of the book and 
your own name and address. Number the answers, do 
not write the questions. 

1. Which chapter have you enjoyed most? 

2. Which chapter has helped you most ? 

3. What impressed you most in the Editor's Preface ? 
4. Are you most impressed with the advantages or 
disadvantages of moral teaching in city schools as com- 
pared with the country ? 

5. Name one way in which your reading of the book 
will help your pupils morally. 

6. What two grand impulses have been given to 
education in this country, according to Mr. Howland ? 
(Chap. IT.) 

7. Whatis the “ real unsolved problem of our schools?” 
(Chap. II.) 

8 What does Mr. Howland mean by the first para- 
gragh on page 40? 

9. Of what practical value to you will be the last para- 


10. How much does the paragraph on page 45, begin- 
ning, ‘‘ When the pupil,” etc., mean to you ? 

11. Name some of the elements of growth in school life. 
12. What is the scholarship aimed at in the school ? 

13. Name the five most important points made in the 


14 Have you any criticisms upon ‘How the School 
Develops Character?” ° 


15. Write out the chapter upon “ The Class Recitation,” 
suggesting the point of each paragraph in a single brief 
sentence. 

16. What is the relation of the principal to the other 
teachers ; to the pupils of other teachers ; to the “ office; ”” 
to the superintendent; to disaffected parents? Write a 
short paragraph upon each of these relations. 

17, What need is there of a superintendent of schools ? 

18. What gain is there when there is none ? 

19. What is the greatest loss when there is none? 

20. What is the “unit” of the school building as viewed 
by the superintendent ? 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


CHURCHYARD LITERATURE. 


Here lies the body of John Mound, 
Lost at sea and never found. 
On the tombstone of a man named Lill :— 
Here liew the tongue of Godfrey Lill, 
Which always lied, and lies here still. 
At Monknewton :— 
Erected by Patrick Kelly, 
Of the town of Drogheda, Mariner, 
In memory of his Posterity. 
Epitaph on the tombstone of a lady in east Tennessee :— 
She lived a life of virtue, and died of cholora morbus, caused by 
eating green fruit, in hope of a blessed immortality, at the early 
age of 21 years, 7 months, and 16 days! Reader, ‘Go thou and 
do likewise.’ . 
A stone cutter received the following epitaph from s German, to 
be cut upon the tombstone of his wife :— 
Mine vife Susan is dead, if she had life till nex Friday she'd bin 
dead shust two veeks. Asa tree falls so must it stan, all tings is 
impossible mit God. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





The Harvard Annex is eleven years old. 
The agony was over in Maine, August 1. 
This is the grandest Grand Army week yet. 


Supt. W. B. Powell of Washington, D. C., has been in town for 
a few days. 

Buchanan is to be the place of meeting of the next State Associa- 
tion of West Virginia. 

Frank B. Williams of the Marquette School, Chicago, has been 
in Boston and Vermont for the sammer. 


Supt. George Howland of Chicago has been enjoying the Berk- 
shire Hills as well as our suburban beaches. 

The Bridgewater semi-centennial is to be celebrated Ang. 28. 
Pres. A. R. Taylor of the Emporia (Kans.) Normal School 
spent July in Boston. 

A. G. Boyden, principal of the Bridgewater Normal School, has 
returned from a delightful six months recreation and reat in Eng- 
land and upon the continent. 

Chicago has made a special department of the high schools for 
supervisory purposes, and Superintendent Howland has assigned 
Mr. Burroughs, the senior assistant, to that department. 

Mary E. Snow has been elected superintendent of schools of 
Bangor, upon which happy event both Miss Snow and the city are 
to be congratulated. The selection was as wise as the honor was 
deserved. 

Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver, the president of the N. E. A. in the 
great San Francisco year, is East with his wife and daughter. As 
ex-state commander of the Loyal Legion in Colorado he was right 
royally entertained. 

** Schools and Schoolmasters in Novel and Song’”’ is the title of a 
racy and instructive lecture by George H. Martin, agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. It is one of the freshest and 
best things available for conventions, institutes, or lyceum lectures. 
Supt. Will S. Monroe of Pasadena, Cal., widely known in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Indiana, has been active in Chautauqua 
and summer school work on the Pacific Coast this season. He had 
charge of the Teachers’ Retreat at the Long Branch (Cal.) Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. 

Miss Lizzie E. Morse of Easton, Miss Woodward of the Mrz. 
Quincy Shaw School, Boston, Miss Murdock of the Prince, and 
Miss Lucia Peabody are having a grand time in England and 
Scotland. They are not rushing, but are traveling quietly and in- 
dependently, seeing just what they most enjoy in the way most en- 
joyable to them. 

The election of assistant superintendents of Chicago resulted in 
the choice of James Hannon, superintendent of Lake; Leslie Lewis, 
superintendent of Hyde Park; and A. F. Nightengale, principal 
of Lake View High School. This leaves Superintendent Bright of 
Englewood ont in the cold, which will be much regretted not only 
in Chicago but throughout the country. 

Amberst’s president-elect, Merrill Edwards Gates, Pb.D., LL.D., 
will make radical changes in the internal and external relations of 
thet institution. A man more thoroughly unlike Pres. Julius H. 
Seelye it would have been difficult to find. The paternal president 
is to be succeeded by the martinet, a young man of forty-two, fal | 
of ambition, plans, and purposes, who has a reputation for broad, 
scholarly reading. It is certain that under his leadership Amherst 





*Itis not expected that any teacher will answer every question, 





any public matter is sure to benefit society. 


They will be suggestive, however. 


will be a pronounced “success ’’ regardless of consequencer, and its 
rank as a Christian College will rival Oberlin. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 











[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 





“ANY” AS AN ADVERB. 


A “Grammer Teacher,”’ in the JoURNAL for June 26, says: “I 
must still assert that any properly is not an adverb, ‘ W. J. R.’ to 
the contrary notwithstanding.’’ Let him say rather, ‘‘ good En- 
glish writers for the last five hundred years to the contrary notwith- 
standing,” Let him disagree with them if he will, but not find 
fault with those who recognize the principle laid down by Horace, 
and accepted by all modern rhetoricians and grammarians, that 
good usage is the law of language,— 

** Usus, 
Quem penes arbitriam est et jus et norma loquendi ”’ ; 
or, as Aulus Gellius puts it, ‘‘ Consuetudo omniam domina rerum, 
tum maxime verborum est.’’ 

Oar critic quotes Webster's Dictionary, which calls this use of 
any colloquial; but this is contrary to all other lexicographical 
authorities. The New English Dictionary of the Philological Soci- 
ety states that any is used ‘‘ adverbially, especially with compara- 
tive adjectives, as any sooner, any better’’ ; and cites examples from 
the year 1400 down to 1875, including such writers as Caxton, 
Shakespeare, Steele, and Leslie Stephen, who has just been made 
an LL.D. at Harvard, and who in his Hours in a Library has the 
expression ‘‘ any the worse.”’ 

The new Century Dictionary also gives this adverbial use of any, 
with an example from E. A. Freeman. It adds that expressions 
like ‘‘ It didn’t rain any here’’ and “ Did it hurt him any ?”’ are 
** eolloquial.”’ 

Worcester (latest edition) gives any as an adverb, without com- 
ment or qualification. It is superfluous to cite other authorities. 

The ‘‘ Grammar Teacher ’’ wants to know why we should accept 
any as an adverb if the similar use of some is ‘‘ colloquial and inde. 
fensible.’’ Simply because good usage does not approve the latter, 
which is an American vulgarism, as the dictionaries inform us 
For a great many, a good many, ete., see the Century Dictionary, 
under many (p, 3623). W. J. R. 
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WHICH IS CORRECT ? 


Mr. Editor ; Much discussion and diversity of opinion exists here 
in Florida regarding the correct construction of that portion of our 
form of warranty deed inclosed. Some maintaining that the hus- 
band’s name should be written in the blank where I have written 
the wife’s. ‘Teachers, preachers, and lawyers have taken sides 
upon this matter. I contend that the form as I have written it is 
correct. I appeal to you as the highest authority, and if you will 
kindly publish the reply and grounds for the decision it will be 
appreciated in this state. 

B. H. W., New Smyrna, Fla, 

The forms inclosed are as follows: 

State of Florida, l 

County of § 

To all whom it may concern: Be it known that on this twenty- 
first day of July, A. D. 1890, personally appeared before me a 
resident of the State of Florida, the above-named Mary F. Smith, 
to me well known as the wife of John Smith and as one of the 
persons described in and who executed the foregoing Deed of Con- 
veyance, who being at the time separate and apart from her hus- 
band, the said —— —— did then and there make and exe- 
cute the foregoing acknowledgement, her name being with her 
own hand subscribed, and her seal affixed in my presence. 

Witness my hand, seal, etc. 

Editorial Answer: Our correspondent is entirely right, and we 
fail to see how any other interpretation could be given. The 
blank should be filled with the name of the wife who executes the 
deed. The husband’s appears once incidentally as a means of 
identifying her. Her name appears the first time in connection 
with the statement that she personally appeared before the notary 
public; it must appear a second time in connection with the fact 
that she made and executed the deed and affixed her signature and 
seal. If the husband’s name appeared the second time the state 
would be that the wife appeared before the notary public while the 
husband made and executed the deed and that Ae subscribed her 
name with Ais own hand, which would of course be ridiculous. 
But even if it would make sense, the punctuation makes it impos- 
sible to write the husband’s name. The commas after ‘‘ convey- 
ance’’ aud “ husband’’ make the clause ‘‘ who being at the time 
separate and apart from her husband ”’ purely parenthetical. 











THAT THAT. 


Mr, Editor :—A recent number of the JOURNAL contained the 
following: Hew shall I dispose of the thats in the following ? 
‘*He said that that that that man said was that that that one 
should say; but that that that that man said was that that that 
man should not say.”’ ENQUIRER. 

It is not strange that ‘‘ Enquirer’’ wishes to “ dispose ’’ of some 
of his thats. How or where he ever came by them is a marvel. 
Dispose of them ? ‘ Eliminate’? twelve out of the fourteen “ by 
substitution,’ and get an intelligible sentence that will not violate 
all rhetorical rules or make one’s head swim in the reading. Say, 


cia ‘* He remarked that A said what B ought to say, and 


that B said what he ought not.’ 

It is time that some one entered an emphatic protest against such 

sentences, which appear periodicaily, not in the puzzle department 
of some country paper, but in the question column of reputable ed- 
ucational journals, and never anywhere else. A sentence of thirty 
words containing fourteen thats has no excuse whatever for being. 
Even its use as an example of false rhetoric is indefensible, for no 
one ever attempts to express his ideas in such a way. 
The use, for parsing exercises, of linguistic puzzles or sentences 
that are never found in pure English cannot be too severely con- 
demned. It is this, in part, that has brought technical grammar 
into undeserved disrepute. Oar literature abounds in good English 
sentences containing difficult constructions, which may be used to 
test grammatical knowledge and skill. 

But, fellow teachers, let us not bring the study of grammar into 
contempt by creating the impression, even by our questions, that 
unsnarling curious, improbable and incorrect combinations of words 
is the end and object of it all. S., Francoma, N. H. 


—_—- 2+ 


WHAT BOYS SHOULD KNOW. 


As you have published what President Dwight so well says,— 
“ Boys who are to have the best chances should know at eighteen—”’ 
will you not please publish what the School Supplement says boys ia 
general should know ? 


Don’t be satisfied with your boy’s education or allow him to 
bandle a Latin or Greek book until you are sure he can— 
1. Write a rapid business hand. 
2. Spell all the words he knows how to use. 
3. Speak and write good English. 
4. Write a good social letter. 
5. Write a good business letter. 
6. Add a colamn of figures rapidly. 
7. Make out an ordinary account. 
8. Deduct 16} per cent. from the face of it. 
9. Receipt it when paid. 
10. Write an ordinary receipt. 
11. Write an advertisement for the local paper. 
12. Write a notice or report of a public meeting. 
13. Write an ordinary promissory note. 
14, Reckon the interest or discount on it for days, months, or years. 
15. Draw an ordinary bank check. 
16. Take it to the proper place in a bank to get it cashed. 
17. Make neat and correct entries in your day book and ledger. 
18. Tell the number of yards of carpet required for your parlor. 
19. Measure the pile of lumber in your shed. 
20. Tell the number of bushels of wheat in your largest bin, and 
the value of it at the current rates. 
21. Tell something about the great authors and statesmen of the 
present day. 
22. Tell what railroads he would take in making a trip from Boston 
to San Francisco. 

If he can do all this and more, it is likely that he has sufficient 
education to enable him to make his own way in the world. If you 
have more time and money to spend upon him, all well and good, 
—give him higher English, give him literature, give him mathe- 
matics, give him science; and if he is very, very anxious abont it, 
give him Latin and Greek, or whatever else the course he intends 
pureuing in life demands. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Of whom is ‘‘ Colonel Ingham”’ a pseudonym ? 





= oc 
— Will some reader of Queries give the salary of Queen 
Victoria ? Mary R. 





—Is it known by whom our national motto ‘‘E Pluribus 
Unum,”’ was suggested ? BRYANT. 


— Will some one familiar with historical details tell me where 
General Santa Anna lost his leg ? STUDENT AT HomeE. 





— Please tell me where I can obtain a copy of the monograph 
on ‘‘ Child Labor,”’ containing the essays written in competition for 
the prize offered by Amélie Rives. EYTINGE, 


— To ‘Conn’’: The English,—the flag with the cross of St. 
George,— Washington raised at Cambridge a flag of thirteen red 
and white stripes, with the cross of the English flag in the corner. 

S 


— Will you please inform me if there have been any changes 
in the direction of the Gulf Stream in the last year or two? [ often 
see it alluded to, but I have been unable to ascertain anything 
about it. A. E. S., Honolulu, 8. I. 


— Will Maine please explain, through the columns of the Jour- 





NAL, the significance of a possessive pronoun in the objective case ¢ 

I do not remember the sentence to which reference is made and 
perhaps ought not to criticise; but J understand a possessive noun 
or pronoun to be a noun or pronoun in the possessive case. Yours 
is certainly a personal pronoun, according to ail authorities, and is 
as certainly given as one form of the possessive case of you. In the 
sentence, “ The book is yours,’’ the verb is intransitive and cannot 
take an object. Is yours, therefore, in the nominative case ? 


 — E. E, A. 
— On page 16 of your issue af June 26, Dr. Klemm has cer- 


tainly made a mistake in saying, under his sixth method of draw- 





ing @ regular pentagon, that the side of a regalar decagon is one 
half the length of the side of the regular pentagon, both being in- 





scribed in the same circle, What he meant to say, no doubt, was 
that the arc subtended by the side of a regular pentagon is double 
the arc subtended by the side of a regular decagon, both being in- 


scribed in the same circle. 
Isaac THOMA’, Principal of Milwaukee Academy. 





— In a recent column of the JouURNAL I notice that an Amer- 
ican flag was presented to the Normal School*of Rhode Island. 
Permit me to inform you that through the efforts of P. M. Fisher, 
superintendent of Alameda County, Cal., we have more than fifty 
flags floating over schoolhouses in this county, and I think he is en. 
titled to the credit of being chief flag raiser. Let us know through 
the JOURNAL if any one can beat him. 

A. M. K. 8., Oakland, Cal. 


—To “J. K. K.’?: When Mr. Warner says, ‘‘Something is 
due . . .. tothe decrease in an increasing number of our popu- 
lation of the daily anxiety about food and clothes,” I think he 
means ‘‘ the number of our population is increasing in whom the 
daily anxiety about food and clothes is decreasing.’? Remembering 
some of the sharp things recently said by our masters concerning 
the English of school teachers, I thought, when I read the sentence 
you quoted, I should like to avail myself of the privilege of Dr. 
Holmes’ Me-Number-Two and ‘‘ Sass back’’; but it would never 
do. NEMo, 

— Sentences composed by children in the fifth year in school, 
using the word seine (a fish net), from their spelling lesson : 

The White Mountains area beautiful seine. 

I have seine a hog as big as a school desk. 

Do not seine the poor, 

I seine a house. 

I take the second and third instances, not as an adverse crit- 
icism on our school teaching, but as a sample of the language the 
child is accustomed to hear at home. What the third means | 
leave to an abler mind than my own. The sentences were given 
me by the teacher, who did not try to explain them, 

A. M. L, H, Portland, Me. 








WEST VIRGINIA LETTER. 


The State Teachers’ Association at Moundaville was a delightfully 
pleasant occasion. The camp ground was in readiness for the 
teachers as they assembled, and the presence of State Superintend- 
ent Morgan in the chair was a guarantee of a good time education- 
ally. City Superintendent Anderson of Wheeling, a man of ideas 
and professional courage, gave the key-note to the meeting in the 
opening address upon ‘‘Some of the Defects of our Educational 
System.’’ He served notice on the state legislature that their ten- 
dency to dabble in school affairs was more harmful than helpful. 
He thinks that the constant changes of teachers is working mischief, 
and he has little faith in the efficiency of the county superintend- 
ency system. 

Prof. Curren Palmer of Nebraska made some interesting com- 
parisons between the high school system of his state and ours. 
Professor Fleming led in a profitable discussion of methods of 
improving the teaching of penmanship. 

Professor Armstrong of the West Liberty Normal School read a 
strong paper on the ‘‘ Functions of the Normal School,” in which 
he asserted that all who would teach should know the being to be 
taught, should clearly underatand the subject matter, and should 
know the methods of bringing this matter and mind together. [0 
the latter many of the so-called normal schools are sadly deficient. 

The paper was ably discussed by Messrs. Fleming of Grafton, 
Crago of Wheeling, Cox of Martinsburg, and others. 

Professor Cox took up the subject of the “ Renewal of the Con- 
tract for Textbooks,’’ which occupied considerable of the time of 
the last session of the legislature. He favored local supervision of 
the matter. Many members of the Association took part in this 
discussion, and the opinion seemed to prevail that there should be 
state uniformity, but that practical teachers of ability and experi- 
ence should form a part of the committee to select. 

Prof. F. H. Crago of Wheeling had an able paper, entitled 
‘* What to Teach in the Schools,’’ in which he took strong grounds 
in favor of a more practical course of study and especially of 
manual training wherever possible. He said that every year our 
high schools were sending out scores of young men and women u0- 
fitted in their education for any work in life outside of the pro- 
fessions, and these already crowded to the starvation point. 

Dr. Blaisdell of Wheeling Female College took exceptions ( 
many propositions made in the paper. He thought the cry for # 
much of the practical a serious mistake. 

Superintendent Lee of Huntington said that mere physical traiv- 
ing did not materially advance mental growth. He did not believé 
~ schools should train the child in what he is to follow in after 
ife. 

Dr. Myers of the University said the demands practical 
thinking business men. If we educate the ‘child, why ae te some 
practical purpose. The mere bookworm is useless when it comes 
to earning his bread. 

Strong resolutions were passed favoring a chair of pedagogy i 
po’ West viata} pore a better paid county superintendency: 
and a more general atten f leadi ti 
py Nady cel ao ce of leading teachers at the meeting’ 

Buchanan was selected as the place of the next meeting, and the 
following officers selected: President—Hon. B.S. M , Charles 
ton. Vice Presidents—Dr. H. R. Blaisdell, Wheeling; Dr. Job” 
A. Myers, Morgantown; J. F. Ogden, Buchanan; and J. M. Lee: 
Huntington. Recording Secretary —D. W. Shields, Wellsburg. 


Corr ing Secretary—U. S. Fleming, Grafton. Treasurer 
T. C, Miller, Fairmount. 








NEW VICTORIES 


Are constantly being won by HYDE'S PRACTICAL 
' tions are Portland, Waterville, Augusta, Bangor, Saco, 
Maine alone; Dover, Concord, eene, Nashua. Manchester, and thirty-five other towns in New Hampshire; eight out of th 
Bedford, Worcester, Fitchburg, and more than fifty other cities and towns in Massachusetts; Pawtucket, 
in Connecticut; and quite as widely in other sections of the country, You cam make no mis 


LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. Some of the es J 
hae nel ane Lata Skowhegan, and thirty other cities and tow* 
Newport, Cumberland, Lincoln, in Vermont; Cambridge, Lowell, Lyan, Salem, Taunton, \¢* 


— id 





R. I.; Norwich, Waterbury, Hartford, Danbury, and twenty other 


take in using these books. 
BOOK I, 30 cents; BOOK II, 60 c&NTs. Sample pages and full information free. 


D. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset St., BOSTON; 18 Astor Place, NEW YORK; 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. . 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 


the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- light. Ie this way Part I. presents the structure and peculiarities 


cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 








Harmony IN Pratse. For Colleges, Schools, Choirs, and 
Families. Compiled and edited by Mills Whittlesey and A. F. 
Jamieson. Published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Two schoolmasters of long and varied experience have prepared 

a book of sacred song especially designed for use in the chapel 

services of colleges and academies, and in the morning or evening 

worship of high schools and private schools. This work is anlike 
others of a similar aim, in that it contains more hymns suitable for 
morning and evening worship than are found in the largest general 
collection. The words are dignified and vigorcus and such as can 
give no offense to any sincere and reverent mind. It is refreshing 
to look in vain through the two hundred and sixty-three hymns for 
one weakly sentimental line. 

Some minor excellences may be noted. The editors have had 
the good sense to omit all but thre» stanzas of hymns of the com- 
moner meters. It is surprising to see how much many a hymn 
gains by the omission of the weaker stanzas. 

There are full indices. These hymns are suitable for (1) Morn- 
ing, (2) Evening, (3) Prayer, (4) Praise or Exhortation. The book 
is not a general but a special collection for special and unsectarian 
uses. Hymns and tunes of the same meter stand in consecative 
order. This arrangement is chosen to allow a ready interchange of 
hymns and tunes on opposite or adjacent pages. 

The page is beautiful with large, clear type which teachers and 
parents will appreciate. If children grow near-sighted at echool, 
the editors of this book of praise will be free from all responsibility, 
nor will the voice be strained by setting too ambitious notes before 
untrained singers. The highest note in the book, for the soprano, 
is f, and that is allowed only once. 

There are still many public schools where religious exercises are 
either allowed without debate, or are even encouraged. Music is 
being introduced more and more into our public schools, and there 
is a rich store of harmonies and airs in this book that are well 
worth study. The collection, though it is not large, offers a sur- 
prising variety. Much that ie rarely used, and a vast deal that 
ought never to be sung, is omitted. The collection is handsomely 
bound and the publishers have evidently spared no pains to make 
the book externally and internally attractive. 


—_—— 


Scnoot Supervision. By J. L. Pickard, LL.D. 
** Taternational Education Series,’’ W. T. Harris, editor. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 175 pp. 

Dr. Pickard was for more than twenty years a superintendent of 
schools in town, county, and state and has for twelve years been in 
@ position to look back upon the work done and out upon the work 
of others. He writes, therefore, from experience, observation and 
meditation. His work is both empirical and philosophical. Super- 
intendents are rarely satisfied with any estimate of their work 
penned by teachers or critics. It is equally true that teachers and 
the miscellaneous public are rarely satisfied with a superintendents’ 
estimate of his work. If any combination of circumstances and 
talent could place a man in a position to speak intelligently and 
satisfactorily upon this subject, the life and characteristics of this 
author would enable him so to speak. 

Dr. Harris says: ‘* There is no other device in our achool system 
that has done so much for the improvement of our schools in organ- 
ization and methods of instruction and discipline as the superin- 
tendency.’’ The historical sketch of supervision is invaluable ; the 
chapter on the character of school supervision is philosophical ; 
those on state, county and city supervision are largely historical ; 
those on the superintendent’s relation to teachers, graduation, 
courses of study, promotions, examinations, etc., are practical. 

This book easily supersedes all other works upon the subject, 
and will have a place in the library of every progressive superio- 
tendent in America. 


THe RerorRMED PRIMER AND First Reaper. By 
Louis Heilprin. New York: Babyhood Pab. Co., pp. 127. 
Babyhood is one of the most successful of the special periodicals. 

The publishers enter the schoolbook field with ‘‘ Reform,” as their 

motto. The author is a capital theorist, but he evidently has not 

visited the most successful schools of the day where reading is 
taught, asin Chelsea for instance. He labors under the impression 
that it is a difficult matter to teach words to children, whereas the 
modern school teaches with ease five hundred words in the first 
five months of real school life. He is utterly indifferent to the 
ruling idea of the day that a child can talk with perfect ease about 
the thing that he sees, handles and is interested in. He places 
under the ban the words pig, hen, cow, mug, cup, white, etc., because 
they are not pronounced as they are spelied. The first word he 
teaches is for, which occurs four times on the first half page. The 
probability is that this word would signify absolutely nothing to the 
little child, but this is of no consequence so long as it is well- 
spelled. Oz,az and for are the only name words on the first page. 

If sound is more important than sight, if to pronunce the first 
time trying is of more importance than to distinguish quickly the 
meaning of a word, then the author is all right. Aside from this 
tendency to reform backwards, the book, barring the absence of 
illustration, is attractive, and has much admirable matter for 
supplementary reading. 

Hovaenu’s AMERICAN Woops. Part I. American Woods, 
Exhibited by Actual Specimens and Copious Explanatory Tests. 
By Romeyn B. Hough. PartI. Representing twenty-five species 
by twenty-seven sets of sections. Lowville, N. Y. 

Ingenuity bas rarely done more for the schoolroom than in the 
invention of this device for exhibiting the genuine woods for the 
study of American trees. There has been a very general desire to 
know the common American woods, as is evidenced by the zeal of 
some students in almost every school, high and low, to collect speci- 
mens. Thus far the study has been of little value, because, at the 
best, the specimens illustrated little that was worth knowing about 
the wood. The school has long awaited the genius who, knowing 
woods extensively and discriminatingly, should discover ways and 
means of making them known to others. Mr. Hough is the man 


, - 
of wood (2x5}), one of a transverse section, one radial and on+ 
tangential. These can be studied for the surface effect, or for th+ 
fiber or internal effect by placing them between the eye and the 


of the magnolia, cucumber tree, and mountain magnolia; the tila 
American, basswood, linden, lime tree, and bee-tree ; ailanthus gian- 
dulosus, ailanthus, and tree of-Heaven ; rhus typhina, sumach, stag- 
horn sumach, Virginia sumach ; cesculus hippocastanum, horse chest 
nut; liriodendron tulipifera, tulip tree, white wood, shite poplar, 
and canoe wood ; acer saccharinum, sugar maple, hard maple, rock 
maple, and sugar tree; varieties of sugar maple, blister figure, blister 
maple, landscape maple, bird’s-eye figure, bird’s-eye maple, pin 
maple; aralia spinosa, Hercules’ club, angelica tree, and toothaehe 
tree ; nyssa multiflora, tapelo, pepperidge, blackgam, and sour gum ; 
fraxinus Americana, white ash; ulmus fulva, slippery elm, red elm, 
moose elm ; celtis occidentalis, sugarberry, hackberry, nettle tree, 
and false elm; platanus occidentalis, sycamore, buttonwood, button- 
ball, and plane tree, juglans cinerea, butternut, white walnut, and 
oil nat; quercus rubra, red oak; fogus ferruginea, American beech ; 
betula lutea, yellow birch, and gray birch; populus grandidentata, 
large-toothed poplar or aspen, large poplar and whitewood ; pinus 
resinosa, red pines, and Norway pine; abies nigra, black spruce, 
double spruce, and red spruce; abies canadensis, hemlock, and hem- 
lock fir; abies balsamea, balsam, balsam fir, and balm of Gilead fir; 
lariz Americana, tamarack, black larch, and hackmatack; thuja 
occidentalis, arbor vitw, and white cedar; juniperus Virginana, red 
cedar, savio, and pencil cedar. 

We have named all these that teachers and school officers may 
readily see what a wealth of material is at hand. 

Tue Practicat Question Book, with Six THousanp 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. Prepared for the Use of Teach- 
ers, Students, Superintendents, and School Commissioners. By 
Lamont Stilwell. New York City: W. D. Kerr. 400 pp.; 
Price, $1.50. 

This handbook presents literally 6,000 skillfully winnowed, care- 
fally and systematically arranged questions upon all the principal 
branches taught in pablic or private schools, with correct answers 
briefly stated. There is a department devoted to questions in prac- 
tical pedagogy. It is a book of ready reference, a source of gen- 
eral information. It is a valuable supplement to textbooks in the 
classroom. 

The department of Civil Government is especially valuable. lt 
suggests methods of teaching. The pages on history are full of 
‘*ideas,’’ as well as rich in material for the schoolroom. The 
grammar questions will help teachers to answer with authority the 
vexed questions that are continually arising. Physical geography 
is treated through a wide range of questions. School discipline is 
so presented as to cause a teacher to do a deal of sharp thinking. 
Indeed, it would be worth more for a would-be-teacher to go 
through this book carefully and faithfully, than to read any ordin- 
ary half dozen professional books. 

It is worth something for ove to look at these questions and see 
how little he knows about many things about which he thinks he 
knows it all. The publishers bring out a book that can but be of 
good service to the profession. 





A Forricn Marcu. By Madame Bigot (Mary Healey). 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 246, 7x44. Price, $1.00. 

A story after a reviewer's own heart, in the presumption that he 
rejoices in an opportunity to bestow praise. A story so fresh from 
life, so natural, so earnest, so consistent with solid facts and with 
the lighter fancies which are the common share, that each reader 
will seem to have had a personal familiarity with the characters 
and events. Few authors could draw a picture of American life 
abroad with so free yet so faultless a hand, or present so pointed a 
moral with so rarely a trace of moralizing. Never were the deceit- 
fulness of riches, the terrible struggles to which the American girl 
seeking to qualify for professional life in a foreign city is often sub- 
jected, the consequences of an ill-considered marriage, and especially 
the utterly destructive tendencies of immoderate social ambition, 
more forcibly represented within the same limits and exclusive of 
any attempt at dramatic effects. 

LANGUAGE AND Lineuistic Meruop. By S. S. Laurie, 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: Willard Small. pp. 
150. Price, 90c. 

This volume includes twelve lectures delivered in the University 
of Cambridge at the request of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate 
of the University of Cambridge. 

The first lecture treats of ‘‘ Language as the Sapreme Invest- 
ment in Edacation.’? Others treat of language as substance of 
thought, method of teaching, informal discipline, grammar of the 
vernacular tongue, literature, foreign tongues, and Latin. There 
are advantages in the lecture method of which American book 
readers have all too little. English publishers have been more 
appreciative of this method of awakening interest and imparting 
knowledge. 

Text Book or Paysics. A Short and Complete Course 
for the Use of Academies, High Schools, etc. By Henry Kiddle, 
A.M. A New and Improved Edition. New York: William 
Wood & Co, 280 pp. 

Mr. Kiddle, for many years superintendent of schools in New 
York City, has been one of the most successful, sensible, and in- 
genious authors of scientific textbooks, and this book is one of his 
best; and one of the beet because it is always clear, correct, and 
concise. 

It is based upon the larger work of Ganot. It has full-page 
colored plates, and is beautifally illastrated with wood cuts that 
honestly illustrate. It is a book made for the express parpose of 
helping the teacher and inspiring the pupils. Among the distinc- 
tive features of the book are the ‘ Synopses for Review,”’ ‘* Appli- 
cations of Principles,’’ ‘‘ Experimental [llustrations and Probiems 
for Exercise,’ which supplement each chapter. ‘I'he book is every 
way attractive in its scholarly qualities, ingenious typography, 
artistic illamination, and general appearance. 

U. S. Currovs Facts,—HistoricaL, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
AND PouiticaL. An Index to United States. By Malcom 
Townsend. 482 pp.. (5}.x8), with Namerous Maps and I[lIlus- 
trations. Boston: D. | rop & Co. Price, in cloth, $1.50; 
in paper, 75 cts. 


They are classified? with much skill, printed with every art that can 
set them forth for effect. If its wealth of|fact’and fancy, its hamor 
and historical resources, can become widely known, the book is 
assured universal desk use throughout the country. It is a the- 
saurus of information upon all the subjects upon which it treate. 
There are nearly two hundred departments or phases of subject 
that have full treatment of fact. No attempt! is made to philoso- 
phize. Maps and illustrations abound, while tables are numerous. 
We have seen books that have tried to do this work, but we have 
mae, arin, seen books that even suggested!so complete a work 
as this. 


Boston UNiTartanism,—1820-1850. A Study of the 
Life and Work of Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham. By Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
267 pp., 8x54. Price. $1.75. 

The history ot Boston Unitarianism is much more than the his- 
tory of a sect; it is a history of the philanthrophic movements and 
popular American reforms of the past half century. There is no 
one, probably, who could have written this history so effectively as 
Mr. Frothingham, and the study of no one life would cluster 
around it more associations to illaminate such a history than that 
of him whose biography is here presented. 


Scnoot Hyerenr. By W. Jenkinson Abel. 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 53 pp. 

This book grasps the subject with a practical vigor of which we 
have had all too little. It contains simple directions, easily followed, 
for ventilation, care of the eyes, protection against infectious dis- 
eases ; and tells how to act promptly in case of injuries. The pages 
devoted to test types should certainly be in the hands of every 
teacher, since the method they contain enables one to test the sight 
of a child, to know whether it is normal at twelve, eighteen, twenty- 
four, and thirty inches, and three, four, six, seven, ten, thirty, and 
forty feet ; in the same way it enables a teacher to test color-blindness. 
In short, it farnishes a number of important aids that the teacher 
would find it difficult to secure elsewhere. 





New York: 


Poor RicHarp. (Knickerbocker Nugget Series). 
New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 

There has rarely appeared any series of time-honored works so 
dainty as this. It is entirely too late in the world’s history to praise 
the sayings of “ Poor Richard.’’ They have been served up in all 
mes and sizes, but never so exquisitely, at so slight a cost, as by 
this firm. 


Our Corr. By the Sexton, assisted by George A. 
Stockwell. Providence: Wm. J. Danielson. 83 pp. 

Oar readers will remember Mr. Stockwell as a spicy word-critic. 
This book reveals him as a historian, philosopher, musician, and 
humorist on the majer key. 


Autos’ Brrtapays, by Caroline H. Stanley of the 


Training School, Kalamazoo, Mich., formerly issued in Chicago, is 
now issued by A. Lovell & Co., New York. 


THE twentieth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclope- 
dia marks the completion of the firat half of this set. The 'ow 
price of these volumes places them within easy reach of the read- 
ing public. 

Macmittan & Co., New York (Willard Small, Bos- 
ton), publishes Questions and Exercises on English Composition, by 
J. Nichol and W. 8. M’Cormick, as a companion to ‘‘ The Primer 
of English Composition.’’ 


Mrs. Partineton’s New Grip-Sack, Fintep witTH 
FresH THINGS, by, Mrs. Partington (B. P. Shillaber), forms No. 
85 in J. S. Ogilvie’s ‘‘ Red Cover Series.’’ This is the season for 
fun, and this book is one of the funniest of the season. 


Macmittan & Co., New York, have just issued in 
their ‘‘Elementary Classiecs.’’ Virgil— dneid, Book III., edited for 
the use of schools by J. E. Page, M.A., with notes and vocabulary. 
To those familiar with Mr. Page’s writings it is sufficient to say 
that this is fully on a level with his former work. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, issue in a pamphlet of 95 
ages, The Educational Value of Manual Training, by C. M. 
oodward. This is really the paper presented by him at the 
National Educational Association at Nashville, with the criticism 
thereon. 
This firm also iesue an 1890 catalogue (150 pp.) of all their 
works. It isa “‘liberal education ’’ to familiarizs one’s self with this, 
prepared as it was by a genius and an artist. 


Tue Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., 
publish a manual of educational material, under the heading 
Helps for Ungraded Schools, which is equally valuable for graded 
echool work. 

Mr. Bradley has been a national benefactor and this compilation, 
though specially advantagous to themselves as publishers and man- 
ufacturers, is really of great value to the educational fraternity in 
treating as it does of ways and means of illustrated language work ; 
of beginning form study; clay modeling; color teaching; stick 
laying; cardboard sewing; paper weaving, folding, and cutting; 
object number work; time teaching; the use of money, etc., etc. 
The book is profusely and beautifully illustrated. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


American History; by D. H. Montgomery; price, $1.10. —— The 
Annals of Tacitus 1.-VI.; edited by W. F. Allen; price, $1 65.——The 
Elements of Calculus; by Arthur 8. Hardy, Ph.D.; price, $1.65. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company 

Stories of the Civil War; by Albert F. Blaidell; price $1.00. The 
Taking of Louisburg; by Samuel Adams Drake; price, 50 cents 
New England Breakfast Breads; by Lucia Gray Swett; price, $1.00. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The First Reader; by Anna B. Badlam; price, 35 cents. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co 

Junior School Algebra; with Answers by William 8S. Beard, F. R.G. 
8.; price, 60 cents. New York and London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Sanskrit and Its Kindred Literatures; by Laura Elizabeth Poor. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Toxar; by the author of Thoth; price. 30cents. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Essays of an Americanist; by Daniel G. Brinton. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. 














for whom we have been looking. He has devised an unbound book 
(5x8), on each leaf of which are inset three shavivg-thin specimens 


This is by far the most valuable collection of curious facts, reli- 
able, interesting, important, and rare, that has yet appeared. 


Who Made the New Testament; by H. L. Hastings; price, 5 cents. 
Boston: 47 Cornhill. 
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A TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


COMPLETE IN ONE 


MoRrGAN, 
VOLUME. 


the Rhode Island State Normal School. 


“STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. Tuomas J. 


U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Principal of 
355 pp. Price, $1.75. 


FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNC. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, “oP row, Tatery pays. 


PEDAGOGY, postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of $1.40. 


Send your 
erders to 





SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
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THE HERALD PRIZE SCHOLARSHIP 
COMPETITION. 


Of the 220 contestants for the thousand-dollar college-course 
prizes the committee of award selected twenty-three themes as those 
from among whom the winners must be selected. The prizes went 
to Sylvia Clark of the Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H., G. W. 
Brigham, principal; the second to Albert E. Thomas, Brockton 
High School, Edward Parker, principal. The others were: Win- 
fred Helen Ripley, Springfield; Caira D. Hawkes, Cambridge ; 
Bertha F. Courtney, Lynn; Julia S. Buffington, Swansea; Sher- 
man E. Burroughs and Paul R. Jenks, Concord, N. H.; W. R. 
Buckminster and W. C. Hill, Malden ; Grace E. Coleman and 
Lindsay T. Damon, Boston ; Ethel W. Devine, Dover, N. H.; Mary 
B. Faller, Herbert C. Lakin, Bertha E. Longley, Edward M. Make- 
peace, Worcester ; Ashley K. Hardy, Keene, N. H.; Ralph P. 
Plaisted, Augusta, Me.; F. W. Pickard, Portland ; George Ww. 
Robinson, New Hampton, N. H.; E. Kennard Rand, Watertown ; 
Helen M, Slade, Quincy Point, Mass. 

The private schools receive a generous proportion of the honors. 
Several of these are sons and daughters of scholarly parents. The 
first prize and nine of the twenty-three honors were taken by 
women. Massachusetts took fifteen of the twenty-three honors; 
New Hampshire, six; Maine, two. 








ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 





The Boston Herald in a recent issue printed interviews upon 
“English in the Schools,’ as interpreted by the resulta of their 
Prize College-course Competition. Of these interviews it said, 


editorially, the following day : 

We reprint these in substance as a contribution to the forces that 
are to be brought to bear to tone up the teaching of English. 

In speaking of the result of the Herald competition, Mr. Hor- 
ace E. Scudder, editor of the Atlantic, for several years a member 
of the State Board of Education, said he was not surprised. He 
had known that the schools were sadly lacking in this respect, and 
it had been a question with him how the matter was to be bettered. 
His attention was first drawn to this state of affairs by seeing how 
much of what should be considered preparatory work had to be 
done in the normal schools. These schools should devote them- 
selves to the work of making teachers; but so inadequately is the 
work of the preparatory schools done that the time which should 
be devoted to the legitimate work has to be given to the task of 
education. Young men and young women come to these schools 
knowing nothing, or so little that it may be ranked as nothing, 
of the best literature of their language; they do not know how to 
use English properly, and the work of construction is most difficult, 
almost impossible for them to achieve. One of the remedies 
for this evil would seem to be in familiarizing children with the 
best in literature. This may be done by giving them selections 
from the various authors that shall be suited to their understand- 
ing. There is one mistake both teachers and parents are apt to 
make regarding children; they do not give them credit for the un- 
derstanding and appreciation they really possess, and they ener- 
vate the childish mind by feeding it upon such weak food that it can 
gain no mental nourishment therefrom. It would be better for the 
pupils if the average reading book were once and forever banished 
from the school, That is the reading book as it nowexists. In its 
place give the children good poems from standard authors and se- 
lections from writers of merit. Do not cram them with literature, but 
give them strengthening mental food in healthful quantities. In 
most cases, particularly in the public schools, the teacher must give 
the child all the literary impetus which he receives. There is no 
one in the house to do it, and the work comes to the school to be 
done. Now, how can the teachér give what she does not possess 
herself? Trained in the public school, her education has been 
along the line of her present teaching, and she does the best she 
can with the material she has on hand. 

Mr. M. Grant Daniell of the Chauncy Hall School has for along 
time been dissatisfied with the work that was done in English, and 
had been trying to see how it might be improved. There are errors 
into which the people who have discussed this matter have fallen. 
One is not discriminating between the work of literature and of 
composition. A grown person may have the purest appreciation of 
the work of standard writers, read with understanding and enjoy- 
ment, and yet not be able to write well or to give a plain, critical 
analysis of a book or a character. Too much is generally expected 


ship, for instance; the probable average age was 17 or 18. The 
whole life of these children has been spent in study. The mental 
capacities not yet fully developed or strengthened have not the 


sciencs, particularly mathematics must be understandingly studied ; 
when the required work is done in this line there is comparatively 
little strength left for the rest of the work. There should be some 
way of teaching composition so that the child shall be able to ex- 
press iteelf naturally. But very often a pupil that will recite well 
and understandingly when reciting orally, will fall into the worst 
possible faults when asked to express himself in writing. It 
would seem as though he thought there was one form of ex- 
pression for the tongue aud another for the pen. There must 
be a way to remedy this, and the only way is to try every 
method until the successful one is found. There is a trouble back 
of the schools in the homes. In the majority of these the children 
do not hear the English well spoken. What is the use of fighting 
double negations in school when they are in constant use at home ? 
A teacher can tell the mental status of a home from the ordinary 
conversation of a child. : 

Editor A. E. Winship of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION thinks 
the Herald has done the cause of education the best service yet ren- 
dered through any such agency by the expenditure of the same 
means and effort. He does not agree with all the criticism of the 
preparatory schools which the facts imply, though he admits that 
there is an urgent demand for some universal aod emphatic 
awakening of the public mind to the need of better teaching of En- 
glish in the upper grade He is not surprised at the char- 
acter of the average composition. There are very few preparatory 
schools that place the same emphasis upon scholarly work in En- 
glish composition that they do upon Greek, Latin, mathematics, the 
sciences, or literary criticism. The fault has been with public senti- 
ment. Mr. Winship has been consulted regarding the appointment 
of hundreds of teachers for high schools, academies, and seminaries, 
and, with very few exceptions, it was of no advantage to a teacher 
to pronounce her an expert in the teaching of English composition. 
He remembers but two cases in which it has ever been asked for by 
a high school principal or a committee. 

Preparatory schools have more than they can do to meet the de- 
mands made upon them by college examinations. They will never 
give time to expert work in composition till the colleges give it 
equal rank with other preparatory work, or until there is a demand 
for it by the public as emphatic as in the case of drawing and music. 
There is little hope of any college demand. The Herald has gone 
a long way toward creating an all-sufficient public demand. If it 
will follow this work, we shall see the teaching of English revolu- 
tionized through the demand of public sentiment, which has been 
so effective in the introduction of drawing, music, and manual 
training. 

Principal George W. Bingham of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, 
N. H., is much pleased with thé prominence given the work in 
English, in which he is an enthusiast. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. Will S. Monroe has been unanimously reélected superintend- 
ent of the schools of Pasadena. Prins. A. L. Hamilton, W. H. Housh, 
and C. W. Hodson were all reélected in Pasadena; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, was elected principal of the Garfield School; Mr. Housh, 





principal of the Washington School; and Mr. Hodson was pro- 
moted to the principalship of the Wilson Primary School. Mr. 
L. L. Evans of Daarte succeeds Mr. Hodson in the principalship of 
the Grant School; and Mr. James D. Graham, a uate of the 
University of Toronto, is the new principal of the Wilson Grammar 
School. Dr. H W. Bearce of Brooklyn has been elected special 
teacher of drawing and penmanship; and Miss Hattie M. Scott of 
Detroit, Mich. ; Miss Hannah Yonker of Bristol, Pa. ; Miss Ada 
C. Cleveland of Albany, N. Y.; Miss Minnie Martin of Eaton 
Rapids, Mich.; Miss Alice E. Bonine of Lancaster, Pa.; Miss 
Sarah E. Palmer of Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Fannie S. Bart of 
Terre Haute, Ind. ; and Miss Allie M. Felker of Santa Cruz, are 
among the new teachers elected in Pasadena. 

Prof. J. H. Braly, formerly vice-president of the State Normal 
School at San José, is an aspirant for the Democratic nomination 
for state superintendent of public instruction. 

The public school building at the corner of O and 4th Streets, 
Sacramento, was destroyed by fire on the 28th of July. 

A party of excursionists, made up of State University people, in- 
cluding two young men recently graduated, have gone on a 600-mile 
jaunt in the Sierra Nevada mountains. They expect to ascend Mt. 
Whitney, and will visit Yosemite. ‘he journey is to cover some 
three mon 

The new town of Reedly is receiving proposals for a two-story 
brick schoolhouse. 

The Fresno City Board of Education has just held a meeting, at 
which five hundred dollars was appropriated for apparatus for the 
| high school. Over thirty teachers will be employed the coming year. 
Schools open September 1. 





of young people. Take the contestants for ‘the Herald oohctas-| 


power to carry on several lines of thought equally well. The exact | » 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


riations have at last Congress without reduc- 
a Superintendent Powell has a fine hold, locally as 
well as congressionally. His latest modification is in the high school 
lan. The school had become unwieldly, having had fourteen hun- 
dred students last year, with a prospect of sixteen hundred the 
coming year. There will be at the opening of the autumn term 
branch high schools at wn and Capitol Hill. ere is to 
be also a business high school, the second in the country, in which 
stenography, typewriting, telegraphy, as well as all business forms 
and ways, will be taught. 


ILLINOIS. 


Henry Ed. Northomb’s school at Garden Plaius won the set of 
Dicken’s works offered by the Weekly Press of Philadelphia for 
the best literary articles received from any school in the United 
States during a period of six months, Over forty schools entered 
the contest, and Mr. Northomb’s pupils feel highly elated over 
their victory. ; 

A. VY. Greenman, of Rochelle is to be superintendent of the 
schools of West Aurora next year. 


IOWA. 
The Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ Association an- 
nounce that they are preparing an unusually attractive program for 
the meeting to be held Dec. 30 and 31, Jan 1 and 2, 1891. 

Prin. A. W. Rich of Decorah will have charge of the LeMars 
Normal and Business School during the ensuing year. 

J. P. Hendricks, city superintendent of the Cedar Rapids schools, 
was married recently to Miss Edith Poyneer, daughter of the pres- 
ent lieutenant governor of Iowa. 

Miss Lizzie Matthews held a two weeks’ School of Methods at 
Des Moines this summer. She had excellent success. 

George I. Kelley, county superintendent of Mills County, was 
married, recently, to Miss Emma M. Oliver of Ottumwa. 

The review term of the Decorah Institute - yw Sept. 1, under 
Professor Breckenridge. Miss Fanny Mason of Independence will 
have charge of the instruction in the Synthetic Method. 

City Superintendent Esagate of Marion has resigned. 

The regents of the Iowa State University have established a chair 
of pedagogy, and elected Frank B. Cooper to fill that position. 
Mr. Cooper was formerly city superintendent of the LeMars schools. 
His successor at LeMars is J. W. Love of Terre Haute, Indiana. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Shattuck School, Faribault,—Rev. James Dobbin, D.D., 
rector, and E. W. Whipple, head master,—issues a Circular of In- 
formation that is a work of art that graces a parlor table credit- 
ably. Its fifteen full-page illustrations of the grounds and various 
buildings are exquisitely prepared by the artist, while the letter 
press, paper, and covers complete the artistic effect. 


NEW YORK, 


Louis Dwight Ray, for the eight years classical and mathe- 
matical instruction at the Wilson and Kellogg School, New York 
City, has opened a private school on Fifth Avenue. 


OHIO. 


Prof. A. B. Johnson has completed thirty-five years in his posi- 
sion as superintendent of Avondale schools. Professor Johnson has 
terved eighteen years on the Hamilton County Board of Examin- 
ers, and is largely responsible for its prominence in good works. 

Prof. F. S. Barnard, for fourteen years a very successful super- 
intendent of the schools of Middletown, has been elected to a sim- 
ilar position in Seattle, Wash., at $3,000 per annum. 

Dr. J. J. Burns has a unanimous reélection at Canton, with an 
increase in salary of $250. 

Supt. J. A. Shawan, after a year of unostentatious but effective 
work in the Columbus schools, has been unanimously reélected. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The next meeting of the Minnehaha County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be at the high school room in Sioux Falls, Saturday, Sept. 6, 
at 1.30p.m. Each member is expected to respond to the roll call with 
some item of news. Miss M. A. Tyler will havea paper, ‘‘ What I 
Learned at St. Paul,’’ and remarks will be made by all who were 
in attendance at the N. E. A. ‘‘ How can the Meetings of this 
Association be made most Profitable ? ’’ will be discussed under the 
leadership of Supt. H. J. Whipple. 

No more examination s for teachers will be held until October. 

Prin. B. F. Hood of Aberdeen will conduct a two weeks’ insti- 
tute at Canton, commencing Ang. 18. 

The Turner County Institute met in Hurley, July 28, for a three 
weeks’ session. L. M. Abbott, A. J. Allen, and County Superin- 
tendent Salmon were the instructors. 

The Moody County Institute was conducted by H. E. Kratz 
He was ably aided by local talent. 











READ on next page the Special Wants of THE TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





of AMERICAN HISTORY 





By D. H. MONTGOMERY, Author of the Leading Facts of History Series. 


359 pages. 


With full Maps, both black and colored, Illustrations, 
Allowance for an old book in e 


Appendices, Index, etc. 
achange, 30 cents. 


Introductory Price, $1.00 ; 


In general PLAN AND STYLE this work will be found similar to the his-jand proportions stand before the eye like the peaks of a mountain chain on 
which are recognized as the horizon, and cannot be misunderstood. 


tories of England and France by the same author, 


standing first in their departments. 
can History is adapted for pupils of less maturity. 


As its name indicates, the history is devoted to THE LEADING EVENTS IN 
The greatest merit of the work is in 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR COUNTRY, 


The main difference is that the Ameri-| 


the judgment with which these leading facts have been selected and the! that INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


vividness with which they are placed before the reader's mind. The| 
, So that their true shape 


main things are “ brought out” and made salient 





Again the book has been made, not with the scissors, but with the pen. 
It has been written, and not merely compiled. 
unlike a lifeless collection of facts, the history has an interest and charm 
like that of a story told by an eye-witness of the events. The style is full of 


The consequence is that, 


which keeps the learner’s mind awake and active. 


These are only a few of the merits of this American History. Send for 
‘the descriptive circular and learn of others. 


Almost ready: TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. By H. S. Tarseut, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, ; , : 





Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Mr. Walter R. Hunt of Bangor has been elected 
principal of - epic Sealey, to take 
charge upon the opening © coming term, 
Tuesday, Aug. 26. ona 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


C. S. Paige, principal of the Francestown Acad- 
has been elected to a like position in the 
Gorham High School. 

The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
at Hanover proposes to offer for one year a num- 
ber of scholarships, not to exceed 20, to the young 
men of the state needing assistance who shall enter 
any of the classes this year. 

A life size portrait of the late Rev. E. C. Cogs- 
well, teacher and historian, will be presented by 
alumni to Coe’s Academy in Northwood, of which 
the deceased was the first principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


M. T. Pritchard, Comins School, Boston, has 
spent the summer in Europe. He is a discrimin- 
ating student of European life. 

Joseph H. Perry of the high school at Worcester 
has spent the summer in the employ of the United 
States Geological Survey; Joseph Jackson of the 
Woodland Street School, in Europe ; M. Ella Clark 
of the Chandler School, in Paris; Annie B. Collier 
of the Lamartine Street School, in Michigan. 

A. K. Palter, principal of the high school at 
Middleboro’, has resigned his position. 

“ More Friend than Master,’’ —This is the sugges- 
tive heading of an article in Light upon Alfred S. 
Roe, who recently resigned as principal of the 
Worcester High School, and who has for ten years 
exerted an influence upon the young people of that 
city rarely equaled. He is a great teacher, but 
above all he is a man of exceptional force of char- 
acter. He is ingenious in methods, but what is of 
greater moment, he inspires moral heroism. He 
was a soldier under Col. William H. Seward, Jr. 
Although a mere boy, he spend the closing year 

of the war in Rebel prisons. He has been princi- 
pal of the school for ten years, having been pre- 
viously an assistant for five years. Although he 
can easily make an advantageous place for himself 
in literature or upon the lecture platform, he 
should return to the schoolroom. 

The thirteenth annaal session of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute has just closed, in 
Cottage City. This season has been one of un- 
precedented prosperity. The attendance has been 
700,—double the number enrolled a year ago, and 
including representatives from nearly every state 
and territory in the Union. The new dormitory, 
established this year under the direction of Dr. 
William A. Mowry, president of the institute, has 
been crowded to its utmost capacity, and the insti- 
tute café has proved a very popular feature. Mr. 
Edson, agent of the state board of educatien, again 


a department of high school methods is added, and 
Pres. C. W. Emerson of the Emerson College of 
Oratory enrolled 95 pupils in the summer seasion 
of his college, held in connectioa with the institute. 
The Union Chapel course of entertainments were, 
on the whole, successful artistically and financially, 
and the proceeds of these entertainments will aid 
the able managers of this greatest of summer in- 
stitutes in their plans to improve the facilities for 
the hundreds of teachers who annually flock to 
Martha's Vineyard to secure the fruit of the latest 
and most advanced pedagogic methods, and to 
catch the spirit of the eminent lecturers and teach- 
ers who constitute the faculty of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute. 

The Chicopee Board of Education has voted to 
consolidate the high schools of the two villages. 
Albion C. Russell is to be the principal of the 
united school, with a salary of $1,500. The Chic- 
opee Falls building will be rearranged for a gram- 
mar building. 

The election of Miss Hattie C. Emerson as prin- 
cipal of a grammar school, Springfield, at a salary 
of $1000, gives great satisfaction, and the assistant 
teachers of the school emphasized their pleasure by 
giving ber a quiet banquet upon the announcement. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The cornerstone of the new State Agricultural 
College was laid at Kingston, Wednesday, July 
23. The program incladed an inspection of the 
experiment station grounds and buildings; words 
of welcome by Dr. J. H. Washburn; address by 
Pres. Edwin Willetts; short addresses by Gov. 
John W. Davis, Hon. Rowland Hazard, president 
of the South County Agricultural Society; Hon. 
J.G. Peckham, master of the Rhode Island State 
Grange, and others; the laying of the corner- 
stone by Governor Davis; prayer and benediction 
by Rey. A. Clark, Kingston. 

Miss Caroline Silvester of Worcester (Mass. ) 
has been chosen teacher of languages at the Lin- 
coln Private School, Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Miss Helen M. Cleveland of Holyoke. Mass., 


has been engaged as principal of the Windsor 
High School. 


FOR OVERWORK 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Dr. J. S. WHITAKER, Millville, N. J., says: 
“It has been thoroughly tested, and is especially 
useful in certain forms of dyspepsia, headache, 
nervous affections, and in restoring the waste to 
the nervous and muscular system especially caused 
by overwork,”’ 





—In preparing contributions for the news- 
papers always be sure to write on one side of 





conducted the great School of Methods, to which 


FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 

SWITZERLAND. — The census of December, 
1888, has revealed the fact that there are 238,313 
foreigners living in Switzerland = 8% of the pop- 
ulation. It is reasonable to suppose that no other 
country in Europe has so great a proportion of 
foreigners as Switzerland. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—The school board «f 
Buenos Ayres has resolved to require all city 
teachers, male as well as female, to show their di- 
plomas ; those who cannnot produce diplomas by 
the first of July will be obliged to submit toa 
professional examination. Four hundred teach- 
ers were found without diploma. 


Russta.—The Russian minister of education 
has sent Mr. Kowalewsky of Moscow University 
to visit the schools of Western Europe, for the 
purpose of studying the management and organ- 
ization of the primary schools. 

GERMANY.—In the year 1869, when the coun- 
try had forty millions of inhabitants, there was 
one student to every 2,277 inhabitants. In the 
year 1888, when the country had forty-eight mill- 
ions, there was one student to 1,409 inhabitants. 
The number of students has increased since 1869, 
when it was 17,631, to 34,118 in 1888, Of course 
this included not only the twenty-two universities, 
but also the technical universities, the forestry and 
mining academies, the veterinary academies and 
agricultural schools. The number of students 
in the twenty-two universities alone has more than 
doubled within the 19 years indicated ; namely, 
from 13,674 to 29,057. 








GENERAL EPITOME. 





(From Aug. 7 to Aug. 12, inclusive.?! 
— Great socialistic demonstration at Brussels. 
— King of Holland very feeble. 
— G. A. R. encampment at Boston. 
— New cabinet formed at Qaeensland. 
— Pelligrini President at Buenos Ayres. 
— ‘* Original package ’’ bill becomes law. 
— Heligoland to be turned over to Germany. 
— Murderer Kemmler executed by electricity. 
— Hungarian town of Moor almost destroyed 
by fire. 
— Austria will aceept Bulgaria’s declaration of 
independence. 
— Over 170,000 men idle in Wales on account 
of the railroad strike. 
— General Ezeta regarded by the Salvadorians 
as the savior of his country. 
— Terrific storm reported to have caused much 
damage in northern Wisconsin. 
— Strike of 3,000 men in New York causes a 
complete blockade; passenger trains laid up in all 





the paper only, and with an Esterbrook Steel Pen. 


directions; milk rises to $7.00 a can. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A DIRE INFLICTION. 


— He tries our patience, works us Woe, 
Is one of mankind’s foes, 
The man who always starts to go 
And never, never goes. 
— Boston Courier. 


FoR THE CURE of the inflammation and con- 
gestion called ‘‘ a cold in the head ’’ there is more 
potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than in anything 
else it is possible to prescribe. This preparation 
has for years past been making a brilliant success 
as a remedy for cold in the head, catarrh and hay 
fever. Used in the initial stages of these com- 
plaints Cream Balm prevents any serious develop- 
ment of the symptoms, while almost numberless 
cases are on record of radical cures of chronic 
—_ after all other modes of treatment have 
failed. 





— When a man is about to build, and is uncer- 
tain what locality to choose, he should go to 
Niagara. He will find a splendid sight there. 


— 


CONSUMPTION SUBRKRLY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
re FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they send me their Express and P. 

8. Respectfully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 





— He.—‘*‘ You weep, mademoiselle; have I 
offended you die 

She.— ‘Oh, no, my dear; these are tears of 
joy. But yesterday morning mamma said to me, 
* you are so silly that not even an imbecile would 
marry you,’ and now, behold, you have asked me 


for my hand! ’’—Figaro. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 


gists in every of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

WANTED, 


For important college positions, two gentlemen 
music teachers who are capable of giving complete 
instruction in both Vocal and Instrumental Music 
(piano) and takin oeree of the musical department. 
Apply at once to HIRAM OKCUTT, Manager, 





N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








wAnNn 


We have been asked by the Principal of a| 
Western State Normal to finda Prof. of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Salary, $1800. 





| 


Also a lady Teacher of Elocution, at $1000 
to $1200. The lady we recommended was 
elected; but we had recommended her to a 
$1600 place, which she has secured. The 
teacher ‘must be able to teach Oratory, and 
Del Sarte System desirable. A lady of the 
best education wanted. 














Another State Normal Principal has asked | 
us to recommend a lady to teach Music and | 
Drawing. Salary, $800. A good opening. 





asked us to recommend a teacher for Music 
alone,—we think at $800. 

Wanted.—A Superintendent of a southern 
city asks us to recommend a colored teacher 
for Principalship,—#o¢ a mulatto. 














An Ohio School Board asks us to recom- 
mend a lady, strong in discipline, for High 
School Assistant, at $600. 





A Wisconsin Supt. asks us to recommend a 
High School Principal who can teach Latin ; 
$800. A good scholar wanted. 





higher branches. 


a teacher of Natural Science. 
preferred. Salary, $1200. 


$1200 -or over. 
Another State Normal, in the far West, has | stands second to none. 


man for Professor of French and German. 
The one securing this place will be fortu- 
uate. 


asks us to name a candidate for 
work. Must be a woman of the highest cult- 
ure. 


us for a man to teach Latin, Greek, or Ger- 
man, French, and Mathematics. 
able to prepare for Harvard. 


THD._ 


A Private School in Texas has asked us to 
recommend a young man to teach common 
branches, — a member of Southern M. E. 
Church; $500. Good opening for a beginner. 


A Southern Supt. asks us to recommend a 
Principal. Salary, $1200. Must teach the 





A State Normal in the South writes us for 
Southerner 





An Eastern College President asks us to 
name a candidate for Principal of Prepara- 
tory. Must teach Latin and Greek. Salary, 
An AI position. College 





Same College President asks us to name a 








A Private School in a large western city 
Primary 


A good place; $500. 





The Principal of a Boys’ Academy writes 
Must be 





These are a few of the numerous calls of 
have no suitable candidates. 
for all these places. 
ing a reply.) Send us your application, with 
you are willing to pay the commissions as p 


once if you are suited for either of the above positions. 


Address: 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


The chances are that there will not bea half dozen write us 
(We have often advertised special positions for weeks without receiv- 


the past few days. For these positions we 


full set of testimonials and a letter stating 
er contract, and we will recommend you at 


70-72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED, 
In a first class college for 
educated young lady to teac 
specialty, who is 
Science, or Common English should she find epare i 


Physical Culture as a 


time. In church relations she must be evangelical. ' according to modern methods. To the person suited 
$500 and home, with the certainty of to the position a sala 
year, and at least $1 


Salary. to 
et (if a after the first year. 
mm te 
sted HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 8t., Boston. 


| 
oung ladies, a liberally Jp a first-class Normal School in the West, a lady to 
so abie to teach either French, | t©@ch Vocal Music and the Prang System of Draw- 


WANTED, 


ng, and Geography and other Primary branches 


of $1000 will be paid the first 
after that. 


Apply immediately to 
aad HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


“*Elements of Physics,” “ Introduction to Phys- 


libraries.’’—Sunday School Times. 


tion we know to the ideal.’’— Guardian. 


BACON—Essays. Edited by F. G. SeLry. 
M.A. 


60 cents. 


GOLDSMITH —The Traveller and 
The Deserted Village. Edited by AR- 
THUR BARRETT, B.A. 40 cents. 


HELPS-—Essays Written in the In- 
tervals of Business. Edited by F. J. 
Rowe, M.A. and W. T. Wess. M.A. 40 cts. 


MILTON—Paradise Lost, Books I. 
and II, Edited by MICHAEL MACMILLAN, 
B.A. 40 cents. 


MILTON— L’ Allegro, 
Lycidas, Arcades, 
Edited by WILLIAM BELL, M,A. 


MELTON—Comus. By the Same Editor. 
40 cents. 


MILTON—Sampson Agonistes. 
Edited by H. M. PekcIVAL, M.A. 40 cents. 


SCOTT—The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. Cantos I.—Iil. By the same 
Editor. 4( cents. 


SCOTT—Marmion. Edited by MICHAEL 
MACMILLAN, B.A. 60 cents. 


Il Penseroso, 
Sonnets, etc. 
40 cents. 





SCOTT—Rokeby. By the same Editor. 
60 cents. 


| MAGMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


A Series of Selections from the Works of the Great English Classics. 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. 
“The beauty, convenien‘e, and cheapness of the editions fit them for use anywhere in schools or private 


i6mMo. 


** Speaking generally of MACMILLAN’s Series we may say that they approach more nearly than any edi- 


** The ‘get up’ of this Series is a model of what such books should be.”—School Guardian. 


SHAKESPEARE—The Tempest. 
Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 40 cents, 


SHAKESPEARE—Much Ado About 


Nothing. By the same Editor. 40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE—The Merchant of 
Venice. By the same. 40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE—Twelfth Night, 
By the same. 40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE-—-The Winter’s 
Tale. Bythe same. 40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE—Henry V. By the 
same. 40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE—Richard fff. Edi- 
ted by C. H. TAWNEY M.A. 40 cents, 
SHAKESPEARE—Julius Cassar. By 
K.DEIGHTON. 40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE Macbeth. By the 
same. 40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE—Cymbeline. By the 
same. 40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE — Othello, By the 
same. 4( cents. 
TENNYSON—Selections, Edited by F. 
J. Rowe, M.A. and W. T. Webs,M. A. 60 


cents. 


*.* Correspondence from Professors and teachers of the English Language regarding specimen copies 
and terms for introduction, respectfully invited. Send address for Catalogue to 


MACMILLAN & CO., [12 Fourth Ave., New York. 





NOW READY: 


1000 EXERCISES IN PHYSICS, 


BY AUTHOR OF 


ical Science,” ** Physical Technics,’’ &c. 
Send for circulars. Address 
ALFRED P. GAGE, 


(P. O. Box 1654,) Boston, MAss 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 








N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 








Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Incomes. 


Teachers 


For full particulars 
address the 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO. 
BOSTON, MASS, 




















LARGE COMMISSIONS. 


Agents Wanted 3’sar.,Sai"wi"wones.°* 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Forum for August contains an article on 
the possibilities of agriculture, by Prince Kropot- 
kin. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has an essay on the 
décolleté in modern life. The series of auto- 
biographical essays, showing the formative in- 
fluences on the careers of the writers, to which the 
historian Lecky and Professor Tyndall have 





already contributed, is continued by Prof. A. P. 
Peabody of Harvard. Senator William E. Chand- | 
ler explains the provisions of the pending bills for | 
national control of congressional elections, and | 
makes an argument in favor of such control. The 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in an essay on ‘* [ndus- 
trial Democracy,’’ gives his reasons for believing | 
that the wages system must soon yield to a system | 
of codperation, and in part also of state control. | 
Professor Goldwin Smith writes a critical review | 
of socialistic plans for revolutionizing society— 
discussing Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ in 
particalar. James Sally, the English critic, con- 
tributes a hopefal critical eseay on the novel of the 
future. Dr. Brown-Séquard explains his experi- 
ments to show that we have two brains, and gives 
some practical hints as to a better development of 
both the mental and physical powers. Mr. Donald 
Morison explains the discontent in Newfoundland ; 
and Mr. Robert J. Burdette, in an article entitled 
** Are We a Frivolous People ?’’ gives his reasons 
for thinking that we are too much given to the 
serious consideration of life,—leaving the “ fanny 
man’’ a comparatively small field for activity. 


— The Magazine of Art for August has for its 





frontispiece a photogravure from the painting by 


F. M. Brown, called *‘ The Last of England,’ \of B. F. Stevenson, 8. A. Hurlburt, John A. 


and the opening article by Lucy Madox Rossetti | 
is devoted to the work of this English art re- | 
former. The wood engravings from Mr. Brown’s| 
best-known pictures, will serve the purpose of 
introducing him to the American public. C. N. 
Williamson begins a series of papers on “ Illus- 
trated Journalism in Eogland.’’ Thackeray's 
connection with this feature of journalism will 
interest his many admirers. Thomas Woolner, 
R. A., contributes a poem called ‘* The Wife.’’ 
which is charmingly illustrated by Margaret I. 
Dicksee. M. H. Spielmann’s article on “* Current 
Art” is very valuable and carefully illustrated. 
The full-page picture entitled ‘* The Meadow 
Mirror,’’ engraved by C. Carter is very beautifal. 
J. M. Gray writes of John Kay and his famous 
portraits, samples of which are given. “ Armour 
and Arms at the Tiidor Exhibition,’’ by Baron De 
Cosson, will interest the curious. The Chronicle 
of Art, Reviews, Monthly Record of American 
Art and Literary Notes, are full and valuable to 
the art student. New York: Cassell & Com- 
pany. 35 cents a number; $3 50 a year in ad- 
vance. 


— The New England Magazine is moving along 
patriotic lines which is not surprising with Edwin 
D. Mead so active io its editorial management. 
In the last issue an admirable article entitled 
“Oar National Songs’’ brought to light many 
things of exceeding great interest on which the 
popular mind is unfortunately ignorant. This 
patriotic vein is even more prominent in the cur- 
rent August issue which is given over almost 
wholly, in pictures and in text, to matters of 
Grand Army interest. Among many excellent 
portraits that appear in this August issue are those 


Logan, Ambrose E. Burnside, Charles Devens, 
J. F. Hartranft, John C. Robinson, Wm. Earn- 


‘shaw, Louis Wagner. Geo. S. Morrill, Paal Van 


Devoort, Robert B. Beath, Joho S. Kountz, S. Ss. 
Bardett, Lucius Fairchild, John P. Rea, William 
Warner, Russell A. Alger, James A. Canninghgm 
and wife, Mrs. Micah Dyer, Horace Binney Sar- 
gent, General Sherman, Mrs. Sarah E. Faller, 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, Mre. Kate Sherwood, 
Mrs. C. R. Craig, Mre. E. D. Kinne, Mrs. 
Florence Barker, Mrs. Emma 8. Hampton. The 
August issue of this magazine is devoted almost 
entirely to Grand Army articles. Major Geo. 
S. Morrill gives an account of the rise and 
origin of this great organization, which is accom- 
panied by well-executed engravings of all the 
Commanders-in-chief from Hurlburt down to 
Alger. The frontispiece consists of a large 
portrait of General Logan while on another full 
page, General Sherman's portrait appears. This 
number is one of a most timely character, and 
reflects great credit upon the managers of this 
growing magazine. 

— The August number of The Popular Science 
Monthly opens with an extended article by Edward 
Atkinson, entitled ‘‘Common Sense Applied to 
the Tariff Question.’’ One year agoasmall army 


was at work cleansing and rebuilding the houses | 


and caring for the inhabitants of the desclated 
Johnstown region. Dr. G. G. Groff, president of 
the Pennsylvania State Board of Health, con- 
tributes some of the experience that he gained in 
this task, in an article on ‘Sanitary Work in 
Great Disasters.’” An account of one of the most 
interesting features in the relations of the Euro- 
peans to the American Indians, is given by Henry 
W. Henshaw ina copiously illustrated paper on 


E.|of Animal Color”’ ; 





“ Missions and Mission Iodiavs of California. 
President David Starr Jordan concludes his essay 
on “ Evolation and the Distribution of Animals,”’ 
in this number. There is an illustrated paper by 
Bernard Hollander of London, on ** Centers of 
Ideation in the Brain.’”’ Under the title, “A 
Queer Pet,’’ Miss E. W. Bellamy describes the 
doings of a praying mantis, or devil’s riding- 
horse. Edward B. Poulton writes on ‘* The Uses 
a note of warning is given by 
M. Charles Richet on the subject of ‘‘ Mental 
Strain ’’; and Dr. Klein tells of recent progress 
in ‘* The Discovery of Invisible Worlds.” A very 
timely article is that on “ Thunder-Storms,”’ by 
Robert H. Seott. There area sketch and portrait 
of Rudolph Koenig, a celebrated inventor of 
scientific instruments. In the Editor’s Table, 




















ELY’Ss 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


CATARRH 





Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. HAY=I 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is pgrese, 
" .at D its; by mail ‘ 
bie, Price, 99 cs at Drugeiata; Dy mall repte 








Some Recent Publications. 





Title. 
Cities of Our Faith. ° ° ° ° . 
Longman’s School Geography for North America 
An Impossible Story. ° ° ° ° 
Pearl. Powder. . ° 
The Gospel of St. Matthew. 
The Directional Calculus. ° ° 
Medical and Surgical Monographs. 
Metzerott. Shoemaker ‘ ; 
Expatriation. ° ° ° 
The Annals of Tacitus. Books I-IV. 
Living Leaves. . ‘ . e ° 
Mandbook of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy. 
A Smaller Commercial Geography. e ° 
A Social Departure. ° F ° ° 
An Artist’s Honor, ° ° ° ° ° 
The Wind of Destiny. 
Views aud Reviews. ° ° . 
The Country Clergyman and His Work. 
Travels in Africa. ° . 
The Aztec Treasure House. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS, of which 
an advertisement appears on our Jast page, are 
every way ideal. The selections unquestionably 
present the really great English classics from | 
Bacon’s “ Essays’’ ; Goldsmith’s “The Traveller’ 
and ‘‘ The Deserted Village’’; Arthur Helps’ 
‘* Essays’’; Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,’’ ‘‘ L’ Ale- 
gro,’’ ‘‘ Il Penseroso,’’ ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ ‘* Arcades,’’ 
**Comus,’’ ‘‘Samson Agonistes’’; Scott’s ‘* The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ ‘‘ Marmion,’’ ‘‘ Roke- 
by’’; Shakespeare's ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ ‘* Much 
Ado About Nothing,’ “ Merchant of Venice,’’ 
“Twelfth Night,” ‘* Winter’s Tale,’’? ‘‘ Henry 
V.,”’ ** Richard III.,’’ ‘‘ Juiius Caesar,’’ ** Mac- 
beth,’’ ‘‘Othello,’’ ‘‘Cymbeline” ; Tennyson, 
many selections. 

These are not all annotated by the same author, 
but are edited with copious, discriminating notes 
by men who are specialists with each author, and 


in some cases by experts upon a single work. In 
this way the publishers have not only secured the 
best talent, but they have each author only at 
his best. é 

In size, the books are ideal,—small, flexible, 
good type, good paper, durable. Teachers un- 
familiar with them would do well to see one of 
these every way handy volumes. The American 
address is 112 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 

save Baggage Express and Cartiage Hire, and stop 

eS yy D UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
pot. 

600 mntoomety Furnished Rooms at $1,00 and u 
wards per day. uropean plan. Elevators and all 
M.dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 





THE announcement of An Hasy Method for Be- 
ginners in Latin, by Dr. Albert Harkness, by the 
American Book Company, on the last page of this 
issue, is the first of a series of announcements of 
new books to which our readers will be treated 
from time to time, that space being secured by 
them for that purpose. It is evident that the 
new publishing house proposes to keep in line so 
far as the issuing of new and up-with-the-times 
book sare concerned. 

THOSE who are familiar with the crisp ques- 
tions and exercises scattered through A. P. Gage’s 
several popular works on Physics will readily 
anticipate the value, both to teachers and pupils, 
of his work just issued and advertised in our col- 
umns entitled ‘* 1000 Exercises in Physics.’’ 











Author. Publither. Price. 
Caldwell Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston $2 00 
Chisholm Longmans. Green, & Co, N 1 26 
Besaut Harper & Bros. N Y 50 
Edwards J B Lippincott Co, Phila 50 | 
Gibson A C Armstrong & Son, N Y 1 50 
Hyde Ginn & Co, Boston 2 15 
Wood W Wood & Co, N Y 1 00 
Woods T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 


D Appleton & Co, N Y 
Allen Ginn & Co, Boston 


Bennett D Lothrop Co, Boston 50 
Chambers Macmillao & Co, N Y 3 50 
Chisholm Longmans, Green, & Co, N Y 90 
Duncan D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 75 
Fevillet Cassell Pub Co, N Y 50 
Hardy Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 50 
Henley Chas Scribper’s "ons, N 1 00 
James Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 1 75 
Junker J B Lippincott Co. Phila 5 00 
Janvier 1 50 


Harper & Bros, N 
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NEW KODAKS 


the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 








You should discriminate as to the books 
that you read, 

You cannot read all that are printed. 

You haven’t the time. Many of them 
are not worth reading. Large parts of 
others are of questionable worth, 

Why not choose the VERY BEST? 

Why not buy and read 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
E. C, Stedman and E. M. Hutchinson. 
Every page of these splendid volumes has been 


carefully selected by able critics from the choicest 
among the 400,000 volumes copyrighted. 

You can’t come and see the books here. We can’t 
visit you. But the express companies will take a 


set to your home where you can look it over, and if 
these books don’t sell themselves to you, the ex- 
press company will return them at our expense, 
You can pay for them at the rate of only 
$3.00 PER MONTH, 
less than one cent per volume per day. Sold only 
by subscription. Hand your subscription to 
one of our salesmen or mail it tous. In either case 
we send the book direct to you. 
Send for five sample portraits free. 
Cc, L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St., N. Y 








WANTED, 


In a Southern College, a man and his wife as teach- 
ers. The man must be a Baptist clergyman, quali- 
fied to teach any branches taught in an ordinary col- 
lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade. 


NEW EDITION 


OF AN EMINENTLY USEFUL BOOK. 


Earth and Man. 


Lectares on Comparative Physical Geography in its Relation to the 
History of Mankind. By ARNOLD GuYOT. 
Maps and Charts. $1.75. 


New Edition. 12mo. 


Few works bave met with such distinguished approval and such universal favor as Dr. Guyot’s Zarth 
and Man. This popularity it has retained for so many years as to necessitate renewal of the plates, thus 


50! giving opportunity for revision, and the addition of new maps and appendices, bringing in the most recent 
1 65| Scientific data. Itis believed that the present revised edition of this famous work will arouse new inter- 


est among its many readers, while it will extend its field of usefulness still more largely. 
‘* ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL AND SUGGESTIVE WORKS EVER PUBLISHED.” —The Nation. 
eo" Correspondence is solicited from all teachers desiring copies for examination and terms of intro- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 


duction. A full Descriptive Catalogue of Standard Text-books for Schools, Colleges, and Theological Semi- 
naries mailed to any address on application. 


. » 1743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





WwW 
THE BOY 


KH. MACDONALD, 


ORATOR, 


Will accept engagements to lecture on Temperance, Prohibition, Law, The Dark Continent, and 


other subjects, or will address Grand Army Posts. 


If you desire his services, write immediately, as he leaves Boston in the fall of the present year to 


commence his European tour. Address, 


NATIONAL LECTURE BUREAU, 
4 Park Street, Room 6, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Bureau Supplies Musical and Literary Talent. 





THACHERS, 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


ACME 





LARGE. TABLETS 





FOR 


LIT TLE_mMoney: 











MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY Ano Pa PER Co. 
O9 Duane St.. New York. 





mic or normal English studies Preaching will bea 
part of his work. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Gomerset St., Boston. 





KINDERGARTEN iis rates 
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Aug. 14, 1890. 


Mr. Spencer's Place in Philosophy is discussed. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Fifty 
cents a number, $5 a year. 


— The new number of The Eclectic opens with 
a masterly paper by Prof. J. De Luys, an eminent 
French medical man and scientist, on Hypnotism, 


in which much light is shed on this interesting 
subject. Mrs. Crawford’s “Mute Witnesses of 
the Revolution’ gives an account of the various 
objects of interest shown in the Revolutionary 
Exhibition recently held in Paris. A very enter- 
taining paper on ‘‘ African Pygmies,” by E. 
Werner, tells us much about the remarkable peo- 
ple concerning whom Stanley has so much to say. 
Two suggestive studies in literature are the arti- 
cles by George Saintsbury on ‘“‘ Thomas De 
Quincey’ and by Professor Dowden on “ The 
Poetry of John Donne.’’ The subject of ‘‘ Trusts 
in the United States’’ is ably discussed by Robert 
Donald, and an economic problem involved in the 
all-important woman question is presented under 
the heading of ‘‘Can Women Combine?” and 
that redoubtable intellectual gladiator, Professor 
Huxley, again comes to the fore in the paper en- 
titled ‘* Lights of the Church and Lights of 
Science.’”’ There are several striking poems, 
such as ‘‘ A Vision of Sound,’’ ‘‘ A Daughter of 
the Nile,’’ and “ Two Sagas from Iceland.”’ The 
number is an excellent issue of a sterling publica- 
tion. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond St., 
New York. Terms, $5 per year; single numbers, 
45 cents; trial subscription for 83 months, $1. 


— The Quiver for August has for its special 
feature the beginning of a serial called ‘‘ The 
Other Son,”’ which gives promise of sustained in- 
terest. A capital portrait of Wm. Callen Bryant 
accompanies a paper on his religious poetry. 
**That Troublesome Class’’ should find readers 
in all Sunday-school teachers; and ‘‘ The Cathe- 
dral Lesson ’’ is a sermon story in which young as 
well as old will find entertainment. There is good 
poetry and “Short Arrows’’ to occupy the 
leisure moments. 











Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M.D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Bosjon. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
annotated Now ready. “L’Avaie,” by MOLIERE ; 
“Le Cid,” by CORNEBILLE;: “Le Bourgeois Gentil. 
homme,” by MOLIERES; “ Horace,” by RAOINE,: 
“ Athalie,” by RACINE. Each, 25 cents. ~ 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARBLLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo. $1.00. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Im re of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 





5 . 
Longmans’ Drawing Books. 

The course in FREEHAND consists of 8 books care- 
fully ee from simple, straight, and curved 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical 
Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages wlil be mailed 
free to any address on application, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Cu., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


The Dance of Modern Society. 


Socrates, 470 B.C., wrote: ‘“ Dancing is a fitting 
recreation, even fora philosopher.” Cicero, 106 B.C., 
wrote: ‘Noman in his senses will dance.” ‘“ The 
Dance of Modern Society,’”’ by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date. An 
unanswerable magazine of argument. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents, post free. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl,, N. Y¥. 


in DRAWING BOOKS, 
TaplC cory sooks, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 














EDUCATIONAL. 
West Newton English and Classical School. 
Thirty-second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day school for lads and misses ; 
repares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
or life. For catalogue and particulars. address 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 


Western Female Seminary 
oMiss Leila S, McKee, Prin., Oxford, 0. 
Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 3rd, 1890. 
Full Academic and Seminary courses. 
Complete courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 
Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat; 
Electric light; Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 











University of City of New York. 


SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 
INSTRUCTION and Lectures in this school will com- 
mence October 11, 1890, and clore May 1, 1891. Courses 
of study in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with 
special reference to those who have mature thought, 
some experience, and good preparation in the branches 
studied in Colleges, and our best Normal and — 
Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work. The time taken for securing these 
degrees will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the students. 

A limited number of correspondence students —~ 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. Nr von: 


Andersen’s Histories and Mist’!1 Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kell ’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Butc m’s Physiclegy and Mygience. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course es Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and seeemates. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


THE E PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp’ Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its <p yo of uniformly easy length, 
tts paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.” —Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 











received by the Professor of Pedagogy. Oert 
only will be given to such students. 
For circulars and calalogue, and special information, 
Address SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University City of New York, 
Washington Square, New York City. 








Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education’’ in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schvolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus spe- 
cially adap to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 


“Every school library should have a copy of it. 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pensable.”’—National Jour. of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 
tinguished author. who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

Special ces for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed up 
on recetpt of price. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SEND for our new Catalogue of ‘‘ TEACHERS’ 
ie ae including Ilst . Blackboard Stencils. 
0 








A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 


Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s @ hies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. ¥. 


W'sones. THE Sistex BEST 


By Ira D. Sankey. | 8. S. Song Book Published. 
35 cts. per copy; 40 cts, by mail, 

BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 

New York and Chicago. Cincinnati and N. Y. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 1: tome 226 


school. Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- 
tions, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50 a year. On trial, 3 months, 30c. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO,, 161 LaSalle St. Chicago. 














WOMAN’S HAND BOOK. 
Just issued. geek Sales. Big Pay at 


A Y WANTED in every Town to sell 
AT, Pub., New York. 


Home, Circulars free. E, B. T 


= t 250. Aerts ot be 
sal 0 .™" made working for us. 
ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. 8: moments may be ope 








mm: . Address 
, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


pare 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. ¥F- JOHN IN & OO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


JOURNAL OF EHDUCATION. 


111 
Teachers’ Aaencies. 


AARON GOVE Superintendent of Schools in Denver, Col., is Poy well known among educational 
' men, and was never accused of any tendency to “slop over.”” So when we found the 
following editorial! in his Colorado School Journal for J +f it gratified us. 

“The School Bulletin, edited, owned, and conducted by 0. W. Bardeen, at Syracuse, N. Y., is an old and reliable 
school journal. Its proprietor is a echool man, and understands his business, as demonstrated by the list of rules 
published by him as shown in his catalogue. He is also at the head of an educational bureau, a term that in these 
atter days means nothing, but Mr. B’s establishment stil! lives. 

“ From Texas, where are some six bureaus, all along through Colorado, west to California, and east to Massachu 
setts, where they swarm, are ‘*‘ bureaus.”’ The mass of them remind us of the darkey’s ideal of the Freedman’s 
bia in 1863, No law exists against intelligence offices, but some law should be enacted and enforced creating 

cense. 

“ As at present advised, we are suspicious of bureaus unless we know the man at the head. Talk about a profession is 
nonsense while the press is loaded with undignified advertisements of the measure of men and women as to 
capacity as day laborers.” 

“The man at the head” of the 8. B. Agency makes personal selection of every teacher recommended. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Note the Advertisement 





of the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
Special Teachers, 
on the 
Reading Page under Educational Intelligence. 


Address : 


70--72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has located a large number of teachers this season, and still there are many good places wanting good 
teachers. We expect a rush during the month of August. Every year during this last month of vacation, 
many unexpected vacancies occur. We want more teachers to supply this demand. 

Ww. D. KEBR, Manager, 16 Astor Place, New York. 














N SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September there will be many vacancies that must 
be filled on “‘ short notice.” The “rush” has already begun We daily receive letters 
and telegrams, asking us to nominate candidates for given vacancies. If not yet located 


let us hear from you. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


School and College Bureau, Elmhurst, Ill. 


EACHERS WANTED FOR VACANCIES We have a large number of ‘direct applications 

« on our books in nearly every department of 

— and private school work. Salaries from $400 to $3000. We want good Superintendents, High 

hool Principals, Grammar School Masters, Specialists, and Lady Teachers for graded schools East 

and West. Our New Manual Free to any address. One fee registers in both Boston and St. Paul Offices. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


Al . ’ 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 4 'Woresks’ second 
erintendencies, $850 to $2500: 65 Principalships, $450 to $2600; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
to $1500. Also many positions for specialists. Everyday brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 











The New England Bureau of Education, * cosrcr*tses,”” 


TO PATRONS. TO TEACHERS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. ‘teed come from every state and territory. 


No charge to school officers for serviees rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE JOURNAL VACATION IS ENDED, 


But the demand for teachers at the office of The New England Bureau of 
Education, 3 Somerset St., Room 5, still continues, and was never greater 
than now. This demand will continue, without abatement, for the Autumn 
supply until the middle of September, Now is the time to register. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, NO FRE FOR REGISTRATION, 


BEST FACILITIES. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. EPFICIENT SERVICE, 


Established 1856. sssss33ssss LARGE BUSINESS, 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 





Teachers’ Agency | ofiireietnsonr ana nese, ORY 


OF RELIABLE P. V. HUYSSOON (late RE. AVERY), 


AMERIVAN SOHOOL BUREAU 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 7 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 2 West 14th Street, waew ro 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


tn rncapceaceot gure geommeg meee! National Teachers’ Bureal, 


MIRIAM COYRIERE. 100 Braue Hovsx, 














EK. 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. ) 
TEACHERS WANTED 
AMERICAN AND FORKIGN at once for some of the best salaried positions 
9 
Teachers’ AGency | iio: without delay, inclosing stamp. 
rs, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mene weefeen school Agenc 
MES. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, wadtian g y 
“ Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
ERS’ AGENCY Only ees Teashers pay 
BROCKWAY TEACH r renee tion fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
teachers. np, 
Suppl rior teachers for schools. colleges Miss RANNIE 8. RROUGHS, 
end | ay ~*~ schools to parents. || Nov. 21,1888. MT. STERLING, KY. 











NEW YORK CITY. | 4th Ave. & Sth St., NEW YORK. 
in city and country schools. Make applica- 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 
Professo 
schools to parents. Call en or 
28 Union Square, New York. | duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
a 
28 W. 28d St., New York. %4 Wabash Ave. Chicago. Register shania, sdfeess with chim 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION American Teachers Bureau 
Register Now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. " TEACHERS WANTED. ST. LOUIS.—14th Year. | 
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An Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. 


By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL. D., Professor in Brown University. 


The following are some of the leading features of 


the work: 


1. This volume is not a mere companion to the gram- 


mar, but a practical guide for the pup 
reading and writing Latin. 
2. The work is at once a Book of 


a Latin Reader, and a 
beginner. 


3. The exercises are largely conversational. 
4. These exercises are diversified and enlivened by 


the frequent introduction of passages 
course, consisting of anecdotes, sto 
logues, etc. 





NEW YORK: 
806 and 80S Broadway. 


sufficient Grammar for the 


Ready August 20: 


¢. Questions in 


il in the work of 


Latin Exercises, 


sources. These il 
of connected dis- 


ries, letters, dia- and impressive. 


Correspondence in reference to the introduction of our books is invited. 
Classified Price List of all our Publications mailed on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI: 
137 Walnut Street. 


passages are often introduced. 
translated, and then answered in Latin. 

6. Throughout the entire volume it has been the con- 
stant aim of the author to lighten the task of the learner, 
without endangering the thoroughness of his work, 

7. The book is very fully illustrated with four full- 
page colored plates and a large number of engravings of 
classical subjects carefully reproduced from authentic 


the text, and serve to make the subject more interesting 


_ EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 


every one is sure to be suited Please select 
4 time your “ autumnal music books.” 


Temperance People will like 


TEMPRBANCE CRUSADE. (35 cents, $3.60 


doz) Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE BALLYING SONGS, (35 


cents, $3.60doz) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 


Latin on the subject-matter of these] paggxows MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1.00 


These are first to be 








lustrations are mainly explanatory of 


CHICAGO: 
258 & 260 Wabash Ave. 





THE STUDENT’S | 


MYTHOLOGY, | 











Author of * White’s Classical Literature,” étc . 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student's Mythology is a practical work, pre- 

pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who. like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 


16mo volume, 215 pages; cloth. $1 25. Copies sent 





364 Washington St., Boston. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the mpegenmecs of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
JUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 5 

The leading characteristics of this beautifal work are: Well-considered and well written Texts 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysisfor Review, as well as a full set of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautifu 


B C White a Low Price, A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States,” 
y C. A. 


Preceded b 
HORACE KE. 


Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


For samples and introductory terms address 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 
122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


; Logical Division 


Illustrations; Superior Mechapical Execution; 





Emerson (formerly Monroe 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PREsIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering. and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


) College of Oratory. 


$9.00 doz.) 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIB, (50c, 


$5.00 doz.) 
The Grand Army wtill like 


WAR SONGS, (50 cts., $4.50 doz.) 


Boys, old and young, will like 


COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs, (50 cents.) Near 


200,000 sold. 
School Teachers cannot help liking the three 
books of 


SONG MANUAL, | 20°50 5 .Sodz, | Emerson. 


Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book. 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX. 
ERCISES. ($2.50. ) 
Gospel Singers wtl like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40c., $420doz) Emerson. 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books Matled for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


LST OF AL 


in the line of Music Books, are the following: 


CURRICULUM (For Piano Instruction. American or 
Foreign Fingering) $2.75. MODEL ORGAN (For 
Organ Instruction) $2.25. SCHOOL OF SINGING ( For 
Vocal Instruction) $3.00. SUDDS’ ORGAN VOLUN- 
TARIES $1.50. ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK (Choice 
pieces for the Organ) $2.00. MODERN CLASSICS 
(Piano Music of Medium difficulty, $1.00. MODERN 
JUVENILE CLASSICS (Easy Piano Music) $1.00. 
ROYAL PIANO FOLIO (Choice Piano Music) 65cts. 
ROYAL VOCAL FOLIO (Best Foreign Songs) 65cts. 
WINNOWED SONGS ( The Latest Sunday-School Song 
Book 40cts. PRACTICAL ANTHEMS (A splendid 
collection of anthems of moderate difficulty) $1.00. 
Any of the above named books will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the marked price. 


COMPLETE LISTS of Music Books and Sheet 
Music furnished free on application. 
——PUBLISHED BY 




















post free for examination, with a view to introduc- ' ’ 
tion in school or college, for 75 cents, practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. The JOHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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ELOCUTIONARY 


TEXT - BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A M 
This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 


experience, and is a practical common sense treat-| teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, h 
. woes oe is “ oseee, aoe cones tional facilities for 

yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the! pronounced. All persons who desire 

entangling technicalities that are so frequently found | according to the most approved standards will fina 


ment of the whole subject 


in books of this class. It advocates no individual | t 


system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi. | help. 


nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 


used by the average teacher of reading as by the} pronunciation in public aud private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 


trained elocutionist. 
300 pages, cloth, $1.25 





HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By Joun H. BECHTEL. 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
exce 
securing words liable to be mie. 


bis volume a most comprehensive and convenient 


It is spereny adapted to the wants of classes in 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 





Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introduction, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS In 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALSO 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which al attention is called. 

These MODELS have been coponenty designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawi n Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, ar- 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatest segare for accuracy and beauty, and are fur. 
nished at the lowest possible prices. They have been 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and are ab. 
paw ai i. nsabie to the correct teaching of Form 

o 
aFor catalogue and particulars, address ot he outaet. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0O., 


Ch 
WALI swaneoe, PAE St. Boston, Mae, 


NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 


ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 
By Prof. F mage a a Fase Stevens High 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LOCIC OF ALCEBRA. 


By Prof. ELLERY W. Davis, Univ. of South 
Carolina. 8vo, cloth ; $1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 





NEW YORE. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps. 


Ward's Nataral Scignee Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOG 


Send for Circular. 


Y, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 
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